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Ant. |. History of Brazil, By Robert Southey. Parts the 
First and Second. 4to. Longmanand Co, 1816, 


WE owe Mr. Southey some apology for not having taken, that 
early notice of these volames, to whicb the vast body of new in- 
formation contamed in them, the laborious research employed in 
collecting and arranging the necessary materials, and the lively 
simplicity of the narrative so emmently entitled them. -Cireum- 
stances, into which it is needless to enter, prevented us from so 
doing; and it may be thought perhaps, that having delayed so 
long it would be wiser now to nd our remarks a little longer 
til the conclusion of the work. But Mr. Southey has advanced 
x0 far, that as accurate a judgment may now be formed, as if the 
whole history were finished ; and we are anxious, for a reason 
which may be thought, perhaps, to savour of critical self-compla- 
cency, to hasten the publication of such remarks, as we think it 
right to make on his manner and principles of history writing, 
and his general fitness for that important task. It is very well 
known, at least in the literary Agora, that he-is ig. ened 
gaged in recording the events of the Peninsular war. vas 
eon tho canal Moeeniese Nemes Se ae ome, 
and to the courage and skill of. ber children of all abroad, | 
43 well as the most generally interesting to human nature, of any 
which the pen of history has yet recorded. 1tis.@ miitter there- 
fore of more than merely national, though it isofeminently national, 
importance, that such a war should meet with a fitting historian. 
Mr. Southey is performing a public work, in which all his fel- 
low citizens ate interested, and he must not be surprised nor dis- 
Pleased if they venture their hints or remarks with almost impur- 
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tunate freedom. For ourselves we have little reason to fear, that 
he will be indisposed to listen with attention to those, who have 
indeed at times differed from him widely, but who have never 
failed to treat hin with the affectionate respect, which they sin- 
cerely feel, and which his high moral worth and intellectual at- 
tainments eminently inspire. 
We are bound then in estimating his character as an historian 
from the perusal of these. volumes, to acknowledge with the 
warmest praise, our conviction, that he has earnestly sought after 
the uth ; in this pursuit, no prejudice seems to have bewildered, 
nor any labour to have detetred or wearied him. ‘The memor- 
able words of Polybius have never been out of his mind’; domep 
Cus rv ddewv aPaipeeowy aygeiwlas ro bdo Slws && idloguas 
avaipefaons THs adknBeas TO MaTaAgimoasvoy adlns dvuPeres yryvelan 
sinynua, diomep wle tov Dire xalnryopey, dle rus Ex Opus emaiven 
oxynteoy. i. 14. Equal praise, though less peculiar to the histo- 
rian, is due to him for the warm and honest right-mindedness, 
which pervades and animates the whole narrative. ‘Thanks to 
the prevailing influence of our purifying Religion, such is the 
general tone of feeling among English readers, that no man, at 
this day, dares-to recommend or even to dismiss: without censure, 
whatever in policy is openly dishonest or immoral; but Mr. 
Southey’s is a higher and more fervent tone than this; it is not. 
only that bis standard of judgment is the unerring rule of right and 
wrong, but he refers every thing to it so regularly, so naturally, 9 
smuch of course ; he weighs the calculations of mere worldly po- 
licy so lightly, he rejects the false plea of iniquitous necessity 50 
sternly, and sympathizes so warmly with the exploits or the suf- 
ferings of virtue, that it is impossible not to see, that his mor 
strain is not assumed for the purpose, but flows from the genuin§ 
and matured religion of the Leet This would be foreign from 
our jurisdiction, if it did not very materially raise the character 
aud add to the utility of the work before us. After this, it is but 
light commendation to add, that his narrative is lively and rapid, 
his descriptions of scenery picturesque, and his faculty of ex 
pee | the characteristic points in his personages, happy ané 
Having paid this tribute from conviction, it is now our duty 
to make a few remarks though of an opposite nature, which the 
volumes under review have 1 on us. Every historiad, 
we presuine, lays down for himself? certain inci 
which regulate bim more or less in his plan of composition ; the® 
it is important to discover, in forming our judgment of the a0- 
thor, as they will teach us what is attempted, and we may thea 
better determime whether it is executed, and whether it was wis® 
to attempt the execution. Now we think that Mr. Southg 
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writes history mainly on these two axioms ; that the object of the 
historian is to tell the truth, concerning the subject on which he 
writes; and that human actions ordinawly spring from, and de- 
pend on, a manifold concatenation of minor, and sometimes, in 
themselves, triflmg motives and circumstances, From these 
principles, which, as mere speculative truths, seem to a certain de- 
gree indisputable, the practical, and as we think, erroueous, con- 
clusion follows, that it is the historian’s duty to unfold mimutely 
every thing whether important and imteresting in itself or not, 
which forms part of the chain of his history ; in short, that to tell 
the truth, is the “ summum bonum per se,” aud that we cannot tell 
the truth unless we literally tell the whole truth. Some conse- 
quences follow from these positions, not tending much to exalt 
the historian’s office, which we will not stay to notice; but ad- 
mitting fully, that without a scrupulous adherence to truth, history 
is worse than professed fable, we contend that it is not its object 
simply to tell the truth; this is properly the object of the 
journal, or the chronicle; the models from which we draw our 
ideal of a perfect historian, teach us that be has to perform a 
higher, a more useful, and a more arduous task; to instruct and 
improve mankind by telling the truth ; truth is but one mean to 
his end, or to speak more correctly, truth is the indispensable 
condition under which he labours with his subject matter to the 
end proposed. We may undertake the longest voyages by the 
pole star, or the compass, but we must be fond ‘of sailing indeed, 
to prosecute them for the sake of gaziug at the one, or observing 
the other. 

If this be thought a correct view, then a much wider field is 
opened, and a great many important consequences follow. It is 
implied that events are not merely to be recorded, but to be se- 
lected, classed, compared and estimated, the influence of each ou 
the other duly pointed out ; where it begins, and where it ceases ; 
at certain periods, pauses to be made, and summary reviews 
taken ; moral lessons enforced, and principles of human conduct 
deduced. 

This is a very slight sketch, yet one which Mr. Southey has 
but imperfectly filled up. The fear of acoutrary, aud, perhaps, a 
more pernicious error, if we mistake not, has combined with the 
love of a class.of writers, who are only to be criticized when pro- 
posed as models for imitation, to produce this effect. Mr. Southey 
might well deprecate the imperfect and delusive picture drawing 
ef our most popular Scotch historians, with whom, as some one 
has said, the facts are like so many isolated pegs to bang pre-cou- 
ceived systems, and opinions upon ; he might well delight in the 
faithful, the hearty, the realizing, and individualizing miuuteness, 
and simplicity of the old chroniclers; but why as a scholar, and 
Q2 man 
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man of taste, did he forget Herodotus, in whom he might have 
found the lively narrative, and picturesque description of the lat- 
ter, combined with unity and regularity of plan, as well as pro. 
foundly philosophical reflection ; or why as one delighting in the 
display of mtellectual strength, did he not turn to the moral, and 
pathetic annalist of the Peloponnesian war, a man who wrote 
with all the neatness, and reasoned with all the acuteness, and 
more than all the force of Robertson, or Hame, while he dis- 
dained to make an immortal work the channel of prejudice, or 
preconceived opinion of whatever description. 

‘Tt is foreign from our purpose to enter into a fall justification 
of the high panegyric, which we have pronounced on the two 
great historians of Greece; or it would be indeed a soothing re- 
luxation, from a reviewer's daily task, to expatiate a little while on 
so delightfal a subject, a subject to us not merely interesting in 
its own nature, but full of endearing recollections of those scenes 
and companions m which, and with whose participation and as- 
sistance, we first entered on the study of their immortal works. 
A few sentences, however, may be allowed as, which may serve 
to elucidate some of our remarks in the sequel, on the history 
before us. , 

It must be obvious, then, to every attentive reader of these his- 
torians, that they chose their subjects, and regulated the conduct 
of their works, upon principles equally strict and defined, as those 
which seem to have influeuced the epic and dramatic poets of 
their nation; principles indeed not very dissimilar. They did 
not sit down to write the events of this or that period of years 
indifferently, vor because they were full of important events, nor 
even because they were peculiarly well mformed as to. those 
events; these circumstances might indeed, and probably did in- 
fluence them : but there were other and indispensable conditions. 
It was indispensable that the record should be one which inte- 
rested and gratified national feeling, but on this we do not now 
desire to dwell; it was indispensable, that the. period choses 
should comprise or be, indeed, comeident with the commence 
ment, and consummation of one regular series of connected 
events; not certamly the commencement or consummation, 
strictly speaking, 1 all their causes and consequences ; but so 
far as to form one epic whole, which the reader's mind could com- 
prehend together, and rest on with satistied curiosity. This was 
not of so trithng importance, as it might appear at first sight, nor 
did it arise, we may be sure, from the observance of any posi- 
tive canon of criticism, in them, more thanin Homer ; good sense | 
ceenrs to have suggested the rule, and the advantages resulting 
from it not merely »o the unity of design, but im the harmony of 
execution, fully jestify its adoption, For the proposition of a 
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subject, the consummation of which was to be the limit of the 
history, necessarily established also a criterion of the relevancy 
or irrelevancy of the facts to be recorded, and the questions dis- 
cussed in the course of it; it served, to borrow a metaphor from 
the parade, as a camp colour by which the line, and every part 
of it was to advance. Lpisodes and digressions indeed were by 
no means precluded, but they were regulated; there might be 
many channels, but there was always to be ove main stream; 
they were all to Aow in the same direction at Jeast, aud finally 
joming to issue at one mouth. 

The truth of these remarks as applicable to Thucydides will 
perhaps be readily conceded to us, for he has the reputauon of 
a methodical and even artificial historian ; how much he was 
above the character, implied in the term artificial, we will not 
stay to demonstrate; but there is a strange prejudice, on this point, 
with regard to Herodotus, and few esteem him otherwise, than 
as a mere rambling story teller, entertaining indeed, but without 
plan or reflection, telling all he had seen or heard, just as it came 
uppermost in his recollection, ‘The fact is, that our remarks ap- 
ply with even greater force to Herodotus than to Thucydides, in- 
asmuch as his subject was wider, and necessitating many more di- 
gressions, must have reudered the preservation of unity, niore dif- 
ficult, His digressions indeed are very numerous, byt the chain 
is never lost ; and we catinot venture to pronounce any one of 
these unimportant, unless we ave sure that we know its purpose 
and bearing, He attaches certainly imterest and importance to 
many circumstances, which to us appear trifling, hut as we must 
divest ourselves in imagination of all the discoveries in philoso- 
phy since his day, before we can properly appreciate his physi- 
cal knowledge, in comparison with that ef his contemporaries, so 
we must clothe ourstlves with Grecjan feelings, habits, recollec- 
tions, prejudices, and passions, hefore we presume to condemn 
lus taste or judgment. None but the sciolist will neglect so plain 
a rule ; criticism without it must be mere common place, just 
wise enough to call in question the wisdom of Ulysses, for sailing 
by the stars and neglecting the compass, or the taste of Pindar, 
tor preferring as a subject tor hissublime odes, the Pythian games, 
to St. Cecilia's days. * 

Rut it is high time to return to Mr. Southey; and if we com- 
pare his system with that on which we have written so much, by 
the standard of general utility, it will appear to be still more de- 
cidedly erroneous. For a few minds it may be sufficicut to ac- 
cumulate well authenticated facts; they are strong enough by 
themselves to arrange and digest them, and to educe from them 
the vital principles which they cqntain, Buf it is not so with the 
commonalty of readers, who study, we should rather say, run 
over 
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over history, not to store their minds but dissipate and amuse 
them, not to furnish matter for reflection, but to escape from the 
trouble of thinking. To such minds of what use is it to heap up 
facts, from which no productive truth can ever result ; it is like 
presenting raw provisions to a child, all whose wants have been 
uniformly anticipated, and who has no idea of the mode of pre- 
paring them for the appetite. But if you convey with the narra- 
tive those reflections, and that information, of which it has been 
productive to yourself, it is possible that you may stimulate and 
gradually strengthen the reader’s own powers of digestion, and 
really do that good, of which every writer should be the most am- 
bitious. 
Something we are aware, may be said for Mr. Southey in his 
present work ; on the one hand he was possessed of facts and 
authorities which were new to the literary world, and it was dif- 
ficult to convince himself, that any of them were not worthy of 
finding a place in his volume ; this is a pardonable and a natural 
feeling ; on the other hand the tissue of the history is perhaps of 
such a nature, that it affords less opportunities for general reflec- 
tion, and presents fewer commanding poiuts of yiew, than the an- 
nals of greater or more polished empires. Yet this latter fact 
itself might be arrayed in the argument against him, if we were 
disposed to push it any farther; for the greater and more un- 
mixed accumulation of unimportant features, made it more de- 
sirable, that they should be presented in groupes which, might 
have given them a character of unity ; the reader’s memory, and 
his recreation equally demanded this ; while as to the opportunities 
for reflection, we might ask, whether, to the truly philosophic 
and combining mind, any series of events can fail to present them 
in sufficient abundance. But we will close these remarks with 
one observation. Every one is aware of tlie peculiar felicity of 
Mr. Southey’s style; wath all the advantages which that affords 
for keeping up the interest of the narrative, and thickly set as are 
the circumstances of a novel or even romantic nature, still it is 
hard for the most benevolent and unwearied reader to keep up @ 
lively attention to the whole work. He passes on from fact to 
fact, from man to man, tribe to tribe, and region to region, 
without perceiving always the direction of the path, or the con- 
nection of the objects ; he is not always satisfied with the profit- 
ablevess of his journey ; and when he would pause to look back, 
and trace his route, there is no eminence from which he can sut- 
vey it, nor any resting place on which to stand; like the poet's 
boatman he cannot cease for a moment from his task, and he 
may doubt even while he continues it, whether he is making way. 
Aristotle has said of a particular kind of diction, what an a 
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critic might say of Mr. TT history: Aeyw de elpojcevmyy’ 
tidev doges redos x08’ auiny. dv tan To mpayua Atyoreevoy rerevaibyy* 
teh 3e andns dia ro awepov" 

Let it not however be imagined that we under-rate the sterling 
value of this book, considered as a storehouse of authentic facts ; 
the industry, the talent, the honesty, and the right-heartedness 
displayed in it, are entitled to all our praise, and render it a ne- 
cessary volume in every library, that assumes to be at all rich in 
its historical department. ‘This we thiuk we shall shew in the 
analysis of its contents which we now propose to enter ony 
Short as our limits oblige us to make it; yet we flatter ourselves 
that we may render it not uninteresting to our readers, by dividing, 
it under a few heads, which will be easy of recollection, and, at 
the same ‘time, give a fair idea of the resources of the work, by 
shewing at one view, the riches it contains, under euch particalar 


head. 


“Something more than the title promises,” we are told i the pre- 
face, ‘* is comprised in the present work, It relates the foundation, 
and progress of the adjacent Spanish provinces, the affairs of which 
are in latter times inseparably connected with those of Brazil. ‘The 
subject may therefore be considered, as including the whole track of 
country between the rivers Plata, Paraguay, and Orellana or the 
Amazons, and extending eastward towards Peru as far as the Por- 
tuguese have extended their settlements or their discoveries,” 


This magnificent country, possessing perhaps the greatest 
comprisal of natural advantages of any in the known world, was 
discovered in the year 1500, by a comrade of the great Columbus, 
by name Vicente Yanez Pinzon; he first saw land on the 26th 
January in that year, to which he gave the name of Cape Conso- 
lation, the same point which is now called Cape St. Augustines, 
His first interview with the natives was sufficiently discouraging. 
A single Spaniard well armed, was sent to.a party assembled upon 
a hill near the shore ; 


“ They came to meet him, suspecting, and at the same time, in- 
tending evil. The Spaniard made all the friendly signs he could 
devise, and threw to then¥ a hawk’s bill, for which they threw down 
apiece of gold; he stoopt for it, aud they sprang forward to seize 
him, This however was not so easy as they had expected ; though 
neither large nor robust he defended himself with sword and shield 
to the admiration of his comrades, who hastened to brs assistance, 
and succeeded in rescuing him, but with great loss, The savages 
with their deadly archery slew eight, wounded many more, and pur. 
sued them to their boats. Not satisfied with this success they at- 
tacked the boats. Jt was then that, being naked, they felt the edge 
of European swords. But nothing deterred them, they rushed on 
fike wild beasts, despising wounds and «leath; followed the — 
when 
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when they had put off, dived after them, and fairly won one, having 
sigin its captain, and driven out the crew, Scarcely a man got off 
without a wound.” P. 5. 


The country thus discovered ty a Spaniard, lay within the 
Portuguese limits of papal demarcation, and before Pinzon re- 
turned to Europe, it had been taken possession of by Pedro Al- 
varez Cabral, commanding an expedition sent from Lisbon. 
But this, the second discovery, if it may be so called, was, like 
so many others, purely unintentional; for Cabral’s destination 
was to pursue the track of the illustrious Gama to the East Iu- 
dies. His intercourse with the natives, was less disastrous than 
that which we have just mentioned, and he succeeded im entrap- 
ping or persuading one of then: to sail to Europe with the mes- 
senger dispatched to King Emanuel, as a sample of his new 
subjects. He was not/a very attractive object, if fairly chosen 
from his countrymen. 


“ The natives here were of a dark copper colour, their lank black 
hair cut straight on the forehead, toa line with the ears, thence fall- 
ing at right angles to the shoulders, and there cut straight also, 
Their noses were flattened, their beards, eye-brows, and eye lashes 
eradicated, their naked bodies painted of many colours; they wore 
white bones for pendants in their ears, their cheeks were bored also, 
and ornamented with bones (we shall see by and bye whose bones 
these had probably once been); the ‘under lip was slit longitudinally, 
and had a great stone set in the opening—if that was wanting, it 
was the fashion from time to time to put the tongue through,” 


Such probably was the beau garcon of Santa Cruz, for so 
Cabral denommated the coast on which he had landed ; the face 
indeed, among all the tribes of this part of South America, 
seemed to be considered as made only to hang ornaments in ; 
one man, (for this decoration was the privilege of the nobler 
sex,) was observed with seven perforations in his face, each big 
enough to hold a damascene plamb, and the stones which he 
carried m them weighed sixteen ounces. ‘The women were al- 
lowed only to bore their ears, and their ambition seemed to be 
w make the largest holes, and suspend from them the longest 
bones. | 

Cabral’s discovery produced the voyage of Amerigo Vespucci, 
the man who, by no uncommon chauce, was allowed to bestow 
his name for ever on the New Continent, and to rob the great 
Columbus, of what might have been one, at least, of his most ap- 
propriate rewards, Vespucci appears to have been a mau of 
resolution, and skill, and be is entitled to the honour of having 
made the first settlement in the country. ‘This is no small honour 
when all the circumstances are considered, for there was a cupit 
dity 
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dity for slaves and gold, in the first discoverers of America, that 
almost precluded the hope, of their remaining long in amity with 
the natives. Yet Vespucci, in his second voyage, was able to 
maintain a friendly intercourse with the same tbe, for tive 
months, to entrust a party of his sailors, forty leagues i the iné 
terior, and there to establish a fort, garrisoned with only twenty- 
fourmen. ‘hese facts will be the more highly estimated, when 
we behold the usual conduct, of the Spanish and Portuguese ad. 
venturers, and the distrust and tremendous animosity, which they 
excited. Vespucei, too, might have been excused, if he had con- 
ceived an unfavourable opinion, of the inhabitants of the new 
world; for, on almost his first landing, he had been compelled to 
witness the horrid spectacle, of the murdering and eating of one 
of his own crew. We will give the anecdote in the animated 
language of the historian, premising, that a single young man, of 
great strength and activity, had been sent forward, to meet the 
natives, who were afraid of advancing, while a large party was on 
shore, the remainder of them, therefore, returned to tlfeir’boats, 


* The women surrounded him, handling and éxamining him with 
evident curiosity and wonder. Presently there came down another 
woman from the bill, having a stake in her hand, with which she 
got behind him, and dealt him a blow that brought him to the 
ground. Immediately the others seized him by the feet and dragged 
him away, and the men rushing to the shore discharged their ar- 
rows at the boats, The boats had grounded on a sandbank; this 
unexpected attack dismayed the Portuguese; they thought ratheg 
of escape than vengeance, till remembering at length that the best 
means of securing themselves was by displaying their power, they 
discharged four guns at the savages, who fled to the bills. There 
the women had dragged the body; they cut it in pieces, held them 
up in mockery to the boats, broiled them over a huge fire which 
had been kindled, as it seemed, for this purpose, and devoured they 
with loud rejoicings in sight of the Portuguese,” P, 35. 


The cannibalism indeed of the savages of America, which we 
have heard sometimes denied, and often disputed, is by this 
history established beyond all doubt. Mr. Southey draws his 
information from sources’so various, aud so authentic, respecting 
the habits, manners, and condition of the various tribes, ag 
they appeared to the different discoverers, in different parts of 
the easiern side of the continent, that we shall indulge ourselves 
ina rather more copious analysis, of what he says respecting 
them. We have full confidence in the authenticity of his nar. 
ration, and we have met with none so interesting and detailed, 

Their cannibalism then, as we said before, cannot be doubted 
of; it was almost uuiversal, but it proceeded from different mo- 
tives in different tribes; generally speaking, revenge gave the 
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relish to the banquet ; sometimes, however, affection and res 
Vespucci’s sailors found human flesh salted, and smoked, hang. 
ing up in the houses of the tribe they visited, and when they ex- 
pressed their astonishment that they should kill men and eat them, 
their hosts expressed equal astonishment at learning that the 
Portuguese killed men and did not eat them. Human flesh, they 
said, was good, so good that it gave them an appetite ; and one 
man boasted that he had partaken of the bodies of three hundred 
of his enemies. Captives in war, as might be supposed, usually 
funished the repast; among the Guaranies, a tribe inbabiting on 
the Paraguay, the women fattened the unhappy victim; when 
he had attained the proper state, or on some signal day, he was 
tricked out with all their wild “ adornments of plumery,” and 
strings of bone, and led out to dance for an hour; ‘Then a war- 
rior felled him by a blow on the loins, and another on the shins, 
given with the macana, or two-handed wooden sword. When 
he had thus been felled, three boys, about six years old, were 
put to hammer at his head with little hatchets, their parents and 
kinsmen standing by, and bidding them be valiant, and learn 
how to kill their enemies. The warrior who struck the first 
blow, took from that time the name of the victim. In some 
tribes a woman was appointed to watch and cohabit with the 
prisoner during the process of fattening, or the preparations for 
the feast ; and it was no unnatural thing for the sister or daugh- 
ter of the captor to be selected for this purpose—the conse- 
quences of this practice were most shocking to human nature; 
tor the child, the fruit of the union, was supposed to proceed 
wholly from the father; he was suffered to grow up, but his 
birth-place and his growing up produced no human feelings to- 
wards him ; it was always remembered that he was of the blood 
and flesh of enemies, and when he appeared to. be in the best 
condition, he was slain and devoured. The nearest kinsman to 


the mother was the slayer, and the first mouthful was given lo 
herself. 


** But human nature,” adds Mr. Southey with the feeling which 
is ever breaking from him, “* partakes too much of that goodness from 
which it hath proceeded, ever to become totally perverted. The 
women often took drugs to procure an abortion, that they might be 
spared the misery of seeing their offspring butchered; and they often 
assisted these husbands to escape, laid food for them in the woods, 
and sometimes fled with them. This happened frequently to the 
Portuguese prisoners, the Brazilians held it dishonourable to fly, 
and could not always be persuaded to save themselves, A mother 
also was sometimes found, who resolutely defended her child, till he 
was able to make his way to his father’s tribe.” Vol. I. p. 219. 


The 
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The women however were the principal apparitors of the 
feast ; they prepared the vessels and made the liquor, they twisted 
with a beautiful and intricate nicety the mussurana or cotton cord, 
with which the victim was to be bound; and having dipt it ina 
sort of white lime, coiled and depesited it in a new painted 
bowl ; they made the feather tassels which adorned the gwarra- 

mme or slaughter-club, they wreathed it with bracelets of 
shells, and smeared its blade with gum, on which, when they had 
laid a fine ashen-coloured powder, composed of egg-shells, one 
of them traced rude figures with a pointed instrument, and the 
others danced around her. ‘The head and face of the victim 
were smeared and designed on to the pattern of the club, which 
was then hung up. It was a woman who held the mussurana, 
when the noose was fastened round his neck, preparatory to the last 
fatal scene : a woman brought out the club dancing and shouting, 
and sporting with it before his face; and the instant after the 
decisive blow had been given, women rushed, like harpies, on 
the body, dragged it to the fire, scalded and skinned it; she 
who had cohabited with the prisoner, thought it a pot of ho- 
nour, to get the first mouthful; women again dauced round the 
area with the severed limbs; women devoured thre intestines, ia 
broth, the head also was their share. Finally, to crowu this hor- 
rible picture, women stood by the boucan, on which the fleshy 
parts were buccaneered for store, and caught the fat that fell, 
licking their fingers during this accursed employment, To such 
wanatural, and humiliating barbarity, may those be reduced, by 
ignorauce and superstition, who, under more happy circum. 
stances, humanize and exalt social life, no less than they cheer and 
adorn it. 

‘The religious notions of the native tribes, seem to have heen 
little better than a kind of diabolism; a universal Father wae 
udeed perhaps acknowledged, but he was no object either of 
hope or fear; on the contrary, of devils they had daily and nightly 
fears, and so much were they given to divination, that almost 
every individual had his own familiar oracle. ‘Ibis oracle, called 
the maraca, was indeed a very simple and portable contrivance, 
the staple commodity, and a profitable one too, manufactured 
and sold by the Payes, or native priests. It was made of a fruit 
80 called, resembling a gourd; they fixed it on a handle, and 
sometimes fastened human hair on the top; a slit was cut in the 
front to resemble a mouth, some pebbles were inserted to make it 
rattle, and the whole was crowned with red feathers. ‘The manner 
of using these oracles was equally simple with the things them- 
selves ; the Payes pretended, that a spirit, from the remotest parts 
of the world, gave them power, to make the maraca answer ques- 
lions and predict events. When they were to be consulted, the 
house 
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house was cleared of women and children—a present was mate 
to the Paye, who first fumigated the maraca, then taking it up, 
put it to his mouth and bade it speak: a shrill and feeble voice 
was uttered, and believed to be the voice of the spirit. 

From the Orinoco to the Plata, there was no otber visible ob- 
ject of worship, but the Payes exerted a more than Romish do- 
minion over the minds of their followers, whatever they wanted 
was given them, for they taught, that it was an abominable sin 
for any one to refuse them even his daughter. ‘The sin was sel- 
dom incurred, for the punishment was dreadful: it cofsisted in 
a solemn prediction of the death of the sinner, a prediction 
which superstition was sure to verify ; the unhappy criminal took 
to his hammock, and denying himself meat and drink, awaited in 

tient despair, the fulfilment of the sentence, which he himself 
was silently and swiftly executing. 

‘The degree of civilization among the native tribes, varied con- 
siderably, and much beyond what might have been expected, 
the characteristic marks of advancement were among theni as 
they have beev in every age and country, the better usage of 
their females, and the practice of agriculture. ‘The inhabitants 
of what is now the Captaincy of St. Vicente, were found living 
in underground caves, in which they kept fires constantly burn- 
ing, they slept on skins and beds of leaves, they raised no food, 
trusting wholly to fishing, the chase, and the wild fruits of their 
soil. Ayolas, and Cabera de Vaca, who, in succession, very 
early explored the Paraguay, found an aquatic tribe of sa- 
vages o it, who were most insidious and formidable ene- 
mies. e Payagoaes, so they were called, from their habits 
and situation, were almost amphibious savages; they would 
approach a vessel in the darkness, and knowing every shoal and 
sand bank in the river, would so turn her head, as to run her 
u-ground; or surrounding her unperceived, would board her on 
all sides in an instant. Their canoes were exceedingly light, 
and of beautiful workmanship ; if they were pursued, they upset 
them, and taking to the water used them as paviases against the 
weapons of their enemies, and as soon as the danger was over, 
righted them with a touch and pursued their way. Even during 
the last century, Mr. Southey informs us, that the Paraguay had 
not ceased to be infested by these Jand pirates. ‘The chief of 
this tribe, enjoyed a degree of despotic power, very seldom found 
among savages; if an individual offended him, he shot at him 
with his bow and arrow, till he had killed him, and consoled the 
widasy, by a bead-string, or a couple of feathers. When he was 
about to spit, the standers-by held out their hands, to receive the 
saliva. Higher up the river, was found another water tribe, but 


of less warlike habits; they remind us of a race of Scythians, 
we 
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~ we believe, whom Herodotus describes ; while the river flowed 
in its ordivary channel, they lived in huts upon its banks, on fish, 
enjoying in happy security, the abundance so easily afforded them ; 
the inundations are annual, and as soon as they begin, and the 
jowlands, for a hundred leagues, are flooded like a sea, these em- 
barked with their families in large barks; every bark had au 
earthen fire-place, the slight hut was put on board also, and so 
they lived on the water for three months, repairing from time to 
time to the high grounds for the purpose of slaughtering the 
animals who had retreated there. ‘These people it is said had 
uo chief. 

Orellana, in his romantic, and most wonderful voyage down 
the Amazons’ river, stated that he passed by many towns of con- 
siderable size, that he landed at several settlements, in which he 
found well beaten roads, and cultivated tracts; that he saw in 
the houses jars and jugs of excellent pottery, with other vessels 
well painted and glazed ; and in one place be speaks of finding 
a sort of beer made from maize, a place that might be called an 
ale-house for the sale of this liquor, good cotton cloth, and an 
oratory in which arms were hung up, and two coloured head- 
dresses resembling episcopal mitres. ‘The facts whichwekaow 
relating to the great empires westward and northward, make these 
stories not impossible, but when we remember the circumstances 
of fear, danger, haste, and distress, under which Orellana per- 
formed this vuyage, and add to this, the fact of certain undoubted 
falsehoods and impostures, propagated by him, we shall feel but 
little disposed, to rely with implicit credit on these statements. 

Qu limits warn us that it is high time to leave a subject on 
which Mr. Southey hay given more information, and from more 
authentic sources, than any author with whom it has ever 
been our lot to meet. ‘This part of his work is indeed peculiarly 
valuable; the entertaining details are scattered with a profusion, 
which makes the task of selection and compression embarrassing 
and unpleasant. The result of the whole narrative seems to be 
nearly this; the European discoverers found a beautiful and 
noble country with few of its natural advantages turned to pro- 
fit; the inhabitants who but inadequately peopled it, were low 
sunk in superstition and ignorance, in general cannibals, delight- 
ing in war, and pursuing it, in many imstances, implacably and 
perpetually between each other; on the other hand, with the 
vices they had many of the virtues of savage life, they were in 
general docile and simple-hearted, brave and faithful, their su. 
perstition had little of barbarity in it; they were exempt too 
by their favoured climate, aod the natural fertility of their land 
and rivers, from many of the hardships, which press upon the im- 
providence of savages iv general, We do not deny, that much 
was 
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was to be changed for the better, and we believe, that with suck 
subjects, there would have been no uncommon difficulties in effect. 
ing the change, if it had been attempted with but common wisdom 
and virtue ; but when we look upon what has been done, and 
consider that at this day, there remains but a miserable remnant 
of all these fine and high-spirited wibes, the rightful inheritors of 
the soil, and that remnant even now in a state of barbarism, of 
which this history hardly furnishes a parallel, surely we shall be 
justified im saying, that to human apprehension at least, it was ao 
evil hour for Americans, if not for America, when a European 
sail was first furled upon their shores. 

And this brings us to the second division of our remarks, 
the consideration of those who first commenced that system of 
injuries, which was in general too implicitly followed, and which 
no interval or exertion of wisdom or benevolence ever sufficiently 
compensated or restrained. We speak of the first discoverers 
aud adventurers. ‘There are periods in the history of the world, 
wherein circumstances operating upon some congenial and uni- 
versal feeling of mankind, awake an energy and a passion in all 
ranks and ages, which are in themselves, and produce effects 
difficult to be accounted for by the calm and unimpassioned 
contemplator of after times. Like a summer traveller by a 
mountain streamlet, he beholds with almost incredulous amaze- 
ment, the broad and desolated track of the winter torrent. For, 
the energy and passion, so roused for a moment, have gone to 
sleep again ; the circumstances have ceased to operate, the effect 
jutended by Providence has been produced. As, in an epidemic, 
all the malignant and latent humours of every constitution, seem 
to issue i One common disease, so here all, the passions of the 
heart boil out as it were, and rush im one channel with uncon- 
troulable fury and power. Such was the wra of the crusades; 
aud not less surprising in individual instances, but in its general 
results infinitely more important to the world, such was the era 
of adventure, that immediately followed the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus and Vasco da Gama. 

tlow shall we describe the extraordinary characters, whom 
the spirit of the times sent forth upon these perilous, but grand 
aud fascmating adventures. They are a subject fit for abler 
hands than our own, and demand a more finished portraiture, 
than the mere sketch which. our limits prescribe to.us. They 
were nen, in whom a mistaken zeal at the best, for a corrupted 
religion, a punting after renown, a lust for rule and empire, and 
ever all, ap iusatiable, a passionate craving for wealth, combi 
in proportions, differipg in different individuals. Some were 
imprudent and ignorant, the many cautious, and brave to the 
uttermost, almost all unprincip!ed and cruel, all- persevering and 
insatiable. 
3 
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msatiable. ‘Fhis last is the characteristic quality ; no distance» 
no danger, uo difficulty appalled them, no success satisfied 
them, no failure discouraged them from repeating their attempt. 
Luiz de Mello da Sylva, being driven along the coast northward 
from Pernambuco, entered the river of Amazons ; pleased with 
the country, he procured a commission on his return to Portugal, 
to form a settlement there ; his armament was lost on the shoals, 
and he himself narrowly escaped with his life. He returned to 
Lisbon, went out to India and enriched himself there ; yet after 
twenty-five years of hard service, his passion had not cooled, 
and he set sail for Europe, fully resolved to embark his fortunes 
once more in settling the Captaincy of Maranham ; he perished 
however in the voyage home. ‘This is but one, of uumberless 
instances, of the operation of a spirit like that which animates 
the gambler ; men, enjoying every thing that wealth or rank could 
bestow in Europe, were ready to stake it all upon an adventure to 
America ; if they won, their gains were employed in equipping 
a larger armament ; if they lost, they waited only for the means 
of renewing the game. Mr. Southey has given us, in a note, 
from an old author, a very curious story, illustrative of the pas- 
sion for these voyages, which prevailed at this period. ‘Lhe 
writer describes himself as overtaking on a journey in Spain, 
“an auncient gentleman worshipfully accompanied,” with whom, 
as their route was the same, he travelled sometime in discourse 
and company. ‘The old gentleman spoke of himself as follows : 


“ You shall undestande that I am a gentleman o* seventy years 
of age, and sometimes I served in the civill warres of Pirru, where 
! was wounded in divers parts of my body, and am now thereby 
lame in one of my legges, and shoulder. I have neyther wife nor 
childe, and at this presente, God be praised, I have in the Contrae- 
tation House ia the citie of Sivill, in golde and plate the summe of 
30,000 duckates, and I have also in Pirru, in good lands and pos- 
sessions, the yearely rent of 12,000 duckates, whiche rents and 
readye money is sufficiente to maintayne a poore gentleman, But 
al this notwithstanding, I do now sue unto the King’s Majestie to 
have licence and authoritie to discover and conquere a certayne 
parte of India, ea bom adjoyneth with Brazile, and is parte of the 


empire of Pirru. I pray you now declare what you think of my 
sute,” 


Our countryman (the writer of the story was an Englishman,) 
With proper apologies for his freedom, did not hesitate to re- 
monstrate with the old man on his strange resolution, and 
teceived the following characteristic answer. 


“ Nowe truly I thanke you, for of your judgement are most 
men ;, but 1 say unto considering that all flesh must -fihish, I 
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seeke for no quict rest in this teansitorie life. Yea, the wise and 
Christian doctors do teach and admonish, that every true Christian 
is borne not for his owne private wealth and pleasure, but rather 
to help and succoure others his poor brethren. Likewise doe I 
consider the greate number of gentlemen, younger brethren and 
ether valiant persons, who through want of living do fall into many 
disurders. © Wherefore, to accomplish 7 dutie toward God aud 
my prince, and to releeve such poore gentlemen, doe I now attempte 
this journey, with the adventure of my bodye and goodes, aud for 
that purpose I have in readinesse four tall shippes well furnished in 
the port of San Lucar de Barramada, hoping assuredlye that before 
the life cepart from my bodye, to heare these valiant young gene 
tlemen, whom now I meane to have in my companye, say, Oh hap- 
piest day, when old Zarate, for so is my name, broughte us from 
penurie, yea, and from a number of perils, that we were likely to 
fallinto. I hope also that the royall estate of my prince shall be 
by my paynes and my poore service enlarged ; beleeve you me, 
this is the only sumptuous tumbe that I pretende to builde for my 
poore carkas. But yet I know there are some unto whom I may 
compare the bore that lyeth wallowing in his stye, who will not 
lette to saye, what neede we any other world, honor or kingdomes? 
let us be contented with that we have ; who may easily be answered, 
Sir Glutton, your paunch is full, and little care you for the glory 
ot God, honor of your prince, neyther the neede and necessitic of 
your poore nayboures.” P. 628. 


Doubtless among so many there were not a few, who gave up 
their case and comfort, relinquished their homes and families, 
and ventured their all, like the auncient gentleman, “* for the 
glory of God, the honor of their prince, and the relief of their 
poor neighbours;” but such men could never have hunted the 
natives down to sell them for slaves, nor tortured them to make 
discoveries of gold, which they did not possess ; least of all, 
could such men have been so wholly deficient in the common 
principles of fidelity and honour towards each other, as were 
the far greater part of those, whose actions are recorded in the 
early periods of this history. ‘Thieves and robbers, it is said, 
have a bond of honour among each other; and these adventurers 
were of the craft, but they wanted its redeeming virtue. Mu- 
tinies, calumnies, supplantings, desertions, and assassination were 
evils, which it behoved every commander of an expedition to 
provide against, even from his most confidential officers. ‘There 
must have been something here, radically bad in principle, or 
something irresistibly corrupting in the motive ; for what bond 
of union or fidelity, can we conceive more close, than to be 
exposed on a wild unknown continent, far from their own home, 
aud uncertain whether they shall ever see it again; a small band 
among fierce and numerous savages, sharing together all a 
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and all hardships, running day and night the same imminent 
dangers, pursuing the same adventurous and romantic Object, 
and depending for apparent safety on the common strength, 
which mutual assistance, discipline, and unanin:ity afforded. 

Yet, with all their faults, their insatiate thirst for gold, their 
unrelenting and wanton cruelty to the natives, and their base de- 
meanour to each other, it is impossible not to feel a considerable 
interest in the fortunes and exploits of the early adventurers, 
The truth is, that human nature delights in contemplating scenes 
of novelty and romantic interest, and we are full of charitable sym- 
pathy for valour and endurance displayed in such scenes. ‘Thestory 
of the early explorers of the vast continent of South America, 
combines both these materials of interest in a degree and profu- 
sion quite remarkable. They wandered through tangled and 
pathless forests, or they climbed the loftiest mountains ; they 
struggled to ascend ocean-like rivers, or they were Jost in im- 
mense lakes studded with islands; or they floated on widely 
inundated plains; or, with a boldness inconceivable, they com- 
mitted themselves to the current of unknown streams, which 
whirled their, crazy and ill-provided barks, with a rapidity they 
could neither controul nor direct, to regious of which they had 
not heard even the name. And they who did this, were men 
few in number, among hordes of brave and crafty savages, 
avowedly,and by daily demonstration—cannibals ; they Wert men 
too, partaking fajuale of the ignorance and superstition of an 
ignorant and superstitious age ; and who no doubt in setting out 
onan adventure, believed in the possibility of many of those tales 
of giants and monsters, which, on their return, they were too fond 
of disseminating among their countrymen. 

‘Of these adventures we might multiply instances; but we 
have already transgressed our limits unpardonably, and we will 
therefore confine ourselves to one, the voyage of Orellana across 
the whole continent at nearly its widest point. He was a knight 
of Truxello, and lieutenaut-general of Gonzalo Pizarro im an 
expedition which he made to take possession of a land of spice, 
aud conquer El Dorado*. He joined his,general in the rene, 
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_ * Many of our readers may not be acquainted with the circum- 
“ances and origin of a fiction, which was once so universally 
believed, and which stimulated to such marveHous, and so numerous 
enterprizes, Mr, Southey’s account is very curious and ingeniops. 
“ There were along the whole coast of the Spanish Main, rumours 
ofan inland country which abounded with gold. These ramoprs 
Undoubtediy related to the kingdoms of Bogota, and Tunja, now 
the Nuevo Reyno de Granada. Belalcagar, who was ia quest’ of 
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of Zumaque, at the foot of a volcano about thirty leagues from 
Quito ; even at this short distance, the arty had suffered great 
want 
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this country from Quito, Federman, who came from Venezuela, 
and Gonzalo Ximenez de Quesada, who sought it by way of the 
river Madalena (by reference to the map our readers will see what 
opposite points these were to start from), and who efleeted its con 
quest, met here. But in these countries also there were rameun 
of a rich land at a distance ; similar accounts prevailed in Peru; 
in Peru they related to the Nuevo Reyno, there they related to 
Peru, and ia adventurers from both sides were allured to continue 
the pursuit after the game was taken. An imaginary kingdom was 
soon shaped out as the object of their quest, and stories concerning 
it were not more casily mvented than believed. It was said thata 
younger brother of Atabalipa, fled after the destruction of the 
lucas, took with him the main part of their treasures, and founded 
a greater empire than that of which his family had been deprived. 
Sometimes this imaginary emperor was called the Great Paytiti, 
sometimes the Great Moxo, sometimes the Enim, or Great Paru 
An impostor at Lima affirmed, that he had been in his capital, the 
city ot Mauca, where not fewer than three thousand workmen were 
employed in the silversmith’s street; he even produced a map of 
the country, in which he had marked a hill of gold, another of 
silver, and a third of salt. The columns of the palace were 
described as of porphyry and alabaster, the galleries of ebony and 
cedar, the throne was of ivory, ard the ascent to it was by steps 
of gold. When D. Martin Jel Barco was writing his Argentina, 
which was about the time of Raleigh’s first expedition, a repott 
was current in Paraguay, that the court of the Great Moxo had 
been discovered. D. Martin communicates it as certain intelligence. 
This palace, he says, stood in a luke island. It was built of white 
stone, at the entrance were two towers, and between them a column 
hve and twenty feet in height, on its top was a large silver moon, 
and two living lions were fasteyed to its base with chains of gold. 
Having past by these keepers, you came into a quadrangle planted 
with trees, and watered by a silver fountain, which spouted through 
four golden pipes. The gate of the palace was of copper, it was 
very small, and its bolt was received in the solid rock. Within, & 
golden sun was placed on an altar of silver, and four lamps wert 
kept burning betore it day and night. Manifestly as such fictions 
were borrowed from the romances of Amadis and Palmerin, they 
were not too gross for the greedy avarice of these to whom they 
were addressed. 

' “ This imaginary kingdom obtained the name of F.1 Dorado from 
the fashion of its lord, which has the merit of being in savage 
costume. His body was anointed every morning with a certad 
fragrant gum of great price, and gold dust was then blown up? 
him through « tube, tll he was covered with it; the whole w# 
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want and severe hardships; Gonzalo found his spice country, 
the fruit however was inferior to the cinnamon of the East, pro- 
bably because it was less cultivated. But when the simple 
inhabitants could give him no account of El Dorado, im the 
trne spirit of his family, he tertured them, some, he burnt alive, 
aud threw others to be slaughtered and devoured by his blood- 
hounds. ‘This cruelty taught them a stratagem, which Gouzalo 
afterwards had occasion deeply to rue; the news spread, and every 
tribe as he approached it, nct daring to contradict his hopes, de- 
luded him with false accounts and sent him on. Their course 
lay for a long time in mountainous country and woodland, at 
length they crossed a river, which they had followed the course of 
for some days, by throwing a bridge across a place, where, between 
two enormous precipices, it contracted itself to twenty feet. ‘Their 
suffermgs had been great before, but now they multiplied on 
them ; they had to vtade through deep marshes, to pass asa 
lakes, and Hooded savannahs, and to endure excessive rains. The 
sick became so numerous, that it was resolved to build a brigan- 
tine for the double purpose of carrying them, and ferrying the 
troops across the river, when the opposite bank appeared to be 
more practicable ; this was a work of uncommon difficulty, for 
mere soldiers to perform under such circumstances, but it was 
accomplished. At length famine stared them in the face, the 
natives and the captive chiefs,(for it was part of Gonzalo’s‘tyfanny, 
to carry with him as prisouets, all the caziques on whom he 
could lay hands) still promising them a fertile country at a 
distant point, where the river joined with another, At length, 
as the best plan for procuring relief, Orellana was dispatched in 
the brigantine, with fifty men, to this fertile povut, with orders to 
load with provisions, and return as speedily as possible. 

Orellana departed and was rapidly carried by the stream to the 
point described, the junction of the Coca on which they were 
embarked, with the Napo. But here weve no signs of culture, 
or population ; the tempting devils of ambition and avarice, it 
must be owned, did not want the aid of plausible reasons, for 
the perfidy which they prompted. ‘To return against that strong 
stream, he said, was impossible, and if they waited for the army, 
What could they expect, already sinking with famine, but to 
Perish ; this would be to destroy themselves, without benefiting 
their fellows. Two of his party alone opposed, a Donsinican 
inar, who yielded to his earnestness, aud De Vargas, a young 
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Washed off at night. This the barbarian thought a more magnifi- 
@ent and costlier attire than could be afforded by any other poten- 
tate in the world, and hence the Spaniards called him El Dorado 
or the Gilded One.” Vol. i. p. 371. 
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knight of Badajoz, whom Orellana, for his honesty, set ashore 
alone; on the point between the two rivers. ‘Then he renounced 
the commission which he held from Gonzalo, and received the 
command anew by election, that so his discoveries might be 
made in his own name, and not in that of another. 

Mr. Southey considers Orellana, to have conceived the adven- 
turous hope, of foHowing this great river through the continent, 
and making lis way to Spain, there, to ask permission to retum 
and conquer the countries, through which he should pass. _Per- 
haps he had conceived this grand design, but it seems fall as 
likely, that he had no settled view, but that he launched upon 
this adventurous voyage, full of the vague and gigantic dreams, 
which seduced all whv engaged in such discoveries. Be this as 
it may; mass was said by the Dominican, according to the form 
appointed for mariners, and on the last day of the year 1541, 
they committed themselves to the torrent in a crazy ill-built 
brigantine, with a stock of herbs and their leathern girdles, and 
the soles of their shoes boiled to subsist on. 

We cannot indulge ourselves in following them through this 
romantic and adventurous voyage; sometimes, among friendly, 
and more civilized tribes, where they fared well; at others, and 
more often, obliged to win their way and thei¢ sustenance: by 
hard and continued fighting ; sometimes, sailing for days through 
uninhabited tracts, and suffering severely from famine, yet still, 
under all circumstances bearing up bravely, and Orellana per- 
forming adorably the duties of a good commander, they, at 
length, completed their course in safety. At an early period of 
it, protiting by the friendly disposition of the tribe with whom 
they chanced to be, another bark had been built; and on the 
26th August, in these two frail vessels, with miserable tackle, 
and insufficient food, without pilot, compass, or any knowledge 
of the coast, they boldly eatered the sea, computing the voyage 
they had made at 1SOO leagues ; they were whirled through the 
tremendous currents, which Columbus had appropriately called 
the Bocas del Dragon, and the island of Cubagua, on Septem- 
ber I ith. 

Our readers may wish to know the fate of Orellana. He went 
to Spain, made good bis excuse for deserting his commander, 
and obtained a grant of the conquest of the countries, which be 
had explored. A large expedition was speedily raised ; but bere 
his fortune failed bim, sickness invaded his fleet, some of ‘hit 
ships were wrecked, many of his men were slaughtered by the 
tiauves, othbrs deserted him, as he had deserted his leader, an¢ 
finally, bowed down by disease, and heart-broken with vexatiol, 


Orellana died in that same river, which he bad first explored. 
“« This . 
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« Tis,” says the historian, * was the fate of Orellana, who as. 
a discoverer surpassed all his countrymen, as a conqueror he was 
unfortunate, and the happier it now is for him. He burnt no 
Indians alive, nor threw them to the war.dogs; and perhaps at his 
hour of death, thanked God, that success had never put it in his 
power, to commit those atrocities, from which | do not believe any 
one of the conquerors can be acquitted. ‘Phe great river, which he 
explored, was tormerly called after his name, and it is marked by it, 
in the old maps. By that name I shall distinguish it, because its 
appellationfrom the Amagons, isfounded upon fiction and is inconve- 
ment; and its other name would occasion some contusion, belonging 
equally to the state of Maranham, and os island wherein the 
capital of that state is situated, both of which must often be men- 
tioned in the course of this history. These are sufficient reasons 
for preferring the name of Orellana, even if there were not a satis- 
faction, in rendering justice to his memory, by thus restoring to him 
his well-deserved honours.” Vol. I. p. 101. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Art. II, The Life of James the Second, King of England, 
Sc. collected out of Memoirs writ of his own Hand. To- 
gether with the King’s Advice to his Son, and his Majesty's 
Will, &c. Sc, 

(Concluded from Page 123.) 


IT was not to be supposed, that the views and prospects of 
James, could be long concealed, from the jealous observation of 
the great popular leaders of the day ; indeed his avowed change 
of religion, naturally awakened apprehensions, which subjected 
his conduct, to a severe and continual scrutiny. Those turbulent 
Republicans, whom the evils and miseries of the commonwealth 
had not reconciled to the restoration of monarchy, eagerly seized 
such an opportunity, of justifying their own opposition, and in- 
creasing the number of their adherents ; and the truer patriots, 
who were anxious Only fur the secure and permanent settlement 
of the constitution, under the legitimate authority of the royal 
lme, could not but regard with dismay, the blind devotion to 
popery, and the undisguised attachment to arbitrary power, ma- 
nifested by the presumptive heir to the crown. From this pe- 
riod, ¢heyefore, may be dated the commencement of that struggle, 
which was so long and so perseveringly maintained in Parlia- 
ment against the duke. At first, nothing more was proposed, 
than the placing him under such restraints, as, in the opimon of 
moderate statesmen, would have been necessary for the security 
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of the Constitution during-his sovereignty ; but the minds of 
men became gradually heated by the progress of the contest ; and 
the imprudence and obstinacy of James, giving a colour to the 
most exaggerated statements of the alarmists ; the alteration of 
the succession, by his exelusion from the throne, was warmly 
advocated, as the only expedients by which the country could be 
saved. ‘The remaining part of this volume ts filled with the, 
querulous remarks of James and his biographer, on the conduct 
of his opponents; whom they constantly represent as actuated: 
solely by views of private hostility, as malicious persecutors of an 
unoffending individual. 

That there were among them men of dark and dangerous 
character, who gladly would have taken advantage of the duke’s ' 
impolitic and indefensible behaviour, and of the general alarm 
which it had occasioned, to throw the kingdom once more into 
confusion, is but too probable ; but we shall not readily concede, 
that the measures actually adop/ed by the legislature, were 
stronger or more decided than the exigency of the case required. 
The biographer assumes, that the Test Act was levelled against 
the duke alone ; that its object was personal, and particular; 
that the motives of its supporters were private malice ; and that 
the security of the Protestant Religion was only a pretences 
(Vol. i. p. 483.) Such assertions will carry little conviction 
with them: the measure itself was wise and expedient ; to it we 
owe our own tranquil enjoyment of our freedom and our religion ; 
and our gtatitude to the statesmen who carried it into effect, will 
induce us to pause, before we give credit to the accusations of 
those, against whose attacks it provided security. It was then 
argued, and the argument has been often repeated since ; nay, 
we are even now annually assailed by it, that it is against the 
principles of the Constitution to deprive auy man of political 
power, because he differs from the Church in faith, But the 
principles of the Constitution are often appealed to by those, 
who have formed no very clear idea, of whet the Constitution 
means. If the Constitution of the couptry is to be found in the 
law of the land, that law, whenit inseparably connected the Church 
with the State, lodged in the constituted authorities, the same power 
to uphold and defend the one, as the other ; and as no politici- 
ans, but those who hold their councils at Bethlem or Spa fields, | 
will argue, that it is contrary to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion to deprive a man of power, who would use it for the sub- 
version of the State ; so, by parity of reasoning, the authorities 
which can thus provide agaist the excesses of the political 
Reformist, may also legally disarm the avowed enemies of 
the Church. 

If this reasoning be put in‘the abstract, what can be urged 
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against its application to the case before us? Surely, a broader 
and more substantial foundation for reasonable apprehension 
could not be furnished, than by the bitter and irreconcileable 
enmity of the Church of Rome to that of England; and the 
consequences, which experience had even then taught every ree 
flecting man to expect, from the re-adimission of Papists to po- 
litical influence and power. ‘They, who entertain doubts upon 
the subject, and are still disposed to question the wisdom and 
justice of their ancestors, who enacted that civil or military 
power should be itrusted to none, who did not ‘ take or make 
a test or declaration, such as no Roman Catholic in conscience 
could take or make ;” Vol. i. p. 483. will do well to consider 
the evidence which this volume affords, of the ase to which that 
civil and military power would have been applied by James, and 
the Popish junto who surrounded him, had it not been oppor 
tunely wrested from their hands. 

Allowing, however, to the framers of the Test Act, that full 
credit for the wisdom of their counsels, and the integrity of their 
principles, which they deserve; when some of then were afters 
wards induced to carry their views to the extreme of an exclu. 
sion ; as their motives were evidently of a more mixed and ques- 
tionable nature, so was the measure itself one far too bold, vio- 
lent, and dangerous to be justified by the then existing circum- 
stances. History records many political measures, which may 
be commended as wise and beneficial in themselves, though the 
motives which swayed their authors were far from meriting 
praise: on the contrary, occurrences will sometimes fall wader 
the notice of the historian, in speaking of which he will find it 
far more easy to apologize for the actors, than to defend the 
plans which x A adopted. 

Perhaps the case before us may be one of these. When we 
consider the real mischiefs and perils of the time ; the just cause 
for alarm which the undeviating public conduct, and the well- 
known private character of the duke had given ; the unfounded 
perhaps, but, nevertheless, sincere and universal pamc, which 
Oates's depositions had occasioned; when to this we add the in- 
firmity, aud surely we may call it the excusabie infirmity, of hu- 
man nature, which induces the statesman, as well as the private 
individual, to mix somewhat of regard for personal comfort and 
safety, with his love of his country, and desire of its welfare ; we 
shall not hastily pass a severe sentence of condemnation, on those, 
“ho were inclined to adopt that measure upon probabilities, and 
by anticipation, which subsequent events induced more moderate 
politicians to justify, upon the plea of urgent and incontroulable 
Hecessity. ‘The debates in the House of Commons on this im- 
portant question, appear to be reported with sutlicient fairness, ow 
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the volume before us; though the reasoning upon them is such 
as might be expected from the character and connections of the 
writer. ‘The predictions of the Exclusionists were unhappily 
verified by the event; but though the evil which they foresaw 
was such, as. when it actually fell upon the nation, produc ed an 
admitted necessity for the fin: al exclusion of the House of Stuart 
from the throne of these realms, and the perpetual limitation of 
the crown to a Protestant successor ; still, while that evil re- 
mained i Aypothes: ; while it yet was possible that it might be 
avoided by other and more moderate measures ; the conduct of 
the Exclasionists, in rejecting the offers of restraint made by the 
king, and hazarding tine country upon the bold experiments of 
their ability to carry a bill, to which the king had declared that 
he would never give his assent, was neither wise nor defensible. 
We purposely abstain, from the agitation of abstract political 
questions. We are contented to take the constitution of our 
country as we find it: to enquire how far every measure, by 
which it was established in its present form, may have been 
theoretically right, is worse than useless. While the establish- 
nents of our country, m their present state, continue to secure 
to us the most perfect liberty which man in a state of society ever 
did, or ever can safely possess; while riches, honour, virtue, and 
religion, flourish under their shade; and as little public or priv 
vate injury is sustained, as is compatible with the character of 
liuinan nature, under institutions so free and mild, why should 
we look further ? The great and difficult question which agitated 
the councils of our forefathers, has been set at rest, let us hope 
for ever, by the act which seated the House of Brunswick upon 
the throne of Britam ; and woe befall the desperate hand, and 
ruthless heart, which interrupts the prosperity that settlement 
has fostered und secured. 

‘These Volumes afford htde more information on the subject 
of the Popish plot, than may be obtained from the pages of 
Rapin or Hume; though the various depositions of Oates and 
his associates are detailed at considerable length, and great pains 
are taken, to impress the reader with a conviction, that the whole 
story was utterly destitute of truth or probability. 

‘There were indeed so many absurdities and palpable contra- 
dictions in the narrative of these informers, that the good sense 
of the nation would probably have rejected it with scorn, had 
not the conduct of the Duke, and the dark intriguing character 
of the Jesuits, who possessed his confidence, pre-disposed the 
public mind, to give credence to any tale of Popish treachery. 

‘The severe inquiry which was instinted in consequence of 
Oates’s evidence, disclosed also enough of those designs, which 
the Duke has here confessed, to give an air of authenticity to 
infor 
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informations, which otherwise would not have been listened to, 
for an instant. ‘The letters of Coleman hinted at projects, 
hostile to the established religion ; and spoke of the Duke, ina 
manner, which led to the conclusion, that these were not formed, 
without his privity and concurrence. ‘The coincidence, between 
the expressions which he uses in his correspondence with La 
Chaise, and the sentiments of the Duke, is too remarkable to 
have Deen entirely accidental ; and such passages, which, with- 
out entering into details, insinuate much of secret plans and 
counsels, were excellently calculated to give effect and credibili- 
ty, to the inventions of the informers. 

But, though the author of these Volumes could see : and expose 
the inconsistencies and absurdities of Oates’s plot; the most ex- 
agverated and improbable details of the Rye House conspiracy, 
piss with him for undoubted truths ; and without any attempt to 
discriminate between the real designs of traitors, and the impru- 
dent and culpable, though not treasonable, machinations of a 
disappointed party ; he pronounces one common sentence, upon 
all who were implicated im the conspiracy, by the informers, as 
traitors, and assassins; and speaks of the executions W hich follow- 
ed, as “ justice mixed with mighty clemency.” Vol. i. p. 741. 

From statemeuts thus grossly perverted by party or personal 
feeling, little information and less amusement can be expected ; 
we therefore pass on. 

The account of the death of Charles IT. differs in no material 
particulars, from that given by Burnet, and is chiefly interesting, 
as being communicated in the words of James himself. Nothing 
is said of the suspicion, that Charles had been poisoned; which, pro- 
bably, had little foundation, besides the suddenness of his attack, 
and the general propensity to attribute the decease of thoharchs to 
extraordinary causes. It is perhaps worthy of remark, that no 
trace is to be found in this work, of that dismissal of the Duke 
and total change of public measures, which both Hume and 
Burnet concur im saying, that Charles was supposed to have me- 
ditated at this critical period ; on the contrary, the relation of 
his death is introduced by reflections, which intimate that James 
had obtained an entire ascendancy over his brother's mind, and 
that nothing had then occurred to weaken his influence, or inter- 
rupt the harmony in which they lived. 


‘ And now,” says the writer, “ the King had brought his affairs 
to a more happy situation, than ever they had been since the Resto- 
ration ; he saw bis enemies at his feet, and the Duke bis brother at 
his side, whose indefatigableness in business took a great share of 
that burden off his shoulders, which his indolent temper made un- 

easy to him, and this his Royal Highnes performed with such a 
perfect conformity to his majesty’s inclinations and obedience ke 
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his will, as made his services as free from jealousie and unsuspected 
as they were aflectionate and usefull, both to confirm his happyness 
at home, and establish his reputation abroad ; which two ports 
being attained to a high degree, the king bad a pleasant view of fu. 
ture trangu: llity for the reste of his days, and to enjoy the frutes of 
bis late toils, the memory of which gave a higher relish to his pre. 
sent eas; when it pleas’d God to shew on how sandy a foundation 
all temporal bappiness in this world, as well as the best layd pros 
jeets are built, by calling him out of this life, when he secm'd most 
seenre of enjoying it by the mastery he had got over those restless, 
crafty, and implacable spirites that had so long and furiously 
sought it.” Vol.i. p. 7 740. 


The second volume opens with a specimen of casuistry, 
worthy of that order, to which the biographer belonged. James, 
sensible that his arbitrary principles ot Government, and his un- 
disguised attachment to the Romish Chureh, had long rendered 
him personally obnoxious to his new subjects, judged it expe- 
cient, to soothe their minds, by disavowing those sentiments and 
intentions, which had been so universaily and so justly attributed 
to him. With this view, he assembled the council the day 
following the death of Charles, and made a declaration, which 
induced the nation to rely, with misplaced confidence, on the word 
of their monarch, and to greet his accession, with warm expres- 
sions of loyalty and attachment. But, though this declaration 
thus answered the temporary purpose for which it was framed ; 
when compared with the conduct which he immediately adopted, 
and persevered in throughout his short and inglorious reign, it 
served only to add hypocrisy and falsehood, to the list of those 
odious qualities, which soon deprived him of the respect and 
affection of lis people. Aware that the promises of this decla- 
ration never were fulfilled, the biographer endeavours to save his 
master’s honour, by the following apology ; which we transcribe, 
as a specupen of the manner, in which a ‘Jesuit. can evade the 
moral obligation, of a solemp, voluntary, and repeated engage- 
ment. 


“ Never was greater joy express'd within the walls of the coun- 
cil chamber, than on this occasion, they were astonished to find 
themselves deliver'd of their apprehensions so unexpectedly ; several 
therefore begg'd leave they might take copics of this benigne and 
gracious declaration, to the end others might partake of their sa- 
tisfaction, but to this his majesty answer'd, That truly what he 
had said, was from the abundance of his he art, without much pre- 
meditation, and that he had it not in writing at all ; upon which 
Mr. Pinch reply’d, That what his majesty had been pleased to say, 
made so deep an impression upon him, that he believed he could 
repeat the very words, and that in case his majesty would pleas to 
permit him, would write them downe, which the King agrecing 
100, 
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too, he went to the Clarke’s seat and did it accordingly ; which 
boing shewn to the King, fe aproved of it, and it was immediately 
publiched to the unspeakable satisfaction of the nation, 

“ No one can wonder, that Mr. Finch should word the speech as 
strong as he could in favour of the established religion, nor that the 
King in such a hurry should pass it over without reflection ; for 
thé his majesty intended to promis both security to their religion 
and protection to their persons, he was afterwards convinced it had 
been better express’d by assureing them, he never would endeavour 
to alter the established religion, rather than that he would endea- 
vwour to preserve it, and that he would rather support and detend 
the professors of it, rather than the religion itself; they could not ex- 
pect he should make a conscience of supporting, what in his conscience he 
thought erroneous, his engageing not to molest the protessors of it, 
nor to deprive them or their successors of any spiritual dignity, re- 
venue, oremployment, but to suffer the ecclesiastical affaires to go 
on in the track they were in, was all they could wish or desire from 
a Prince of a different persuasion: but haveing once aproved that 
way of expressing it, which Mr. Finch had made choise of, he 
thought it necessary not to vary from it in the declarations or 
speeches he made afterwards, not doubting but the world would 
understand it in the meaning be intended, and which alone was 
agreable to the circumstances he was in,” Vol. il. p. 3. 


This apology requires no comment. ‘The laws of England, 
be it observed, require of those who hold political power, not 
only that they do not adler, but that they maintain the Church 
of England as now by law established ; they bind them, not 
only to support and defend the professors of the established re- 
ligion, but that religion itself: when then the advocates for vest- 
mg Papists with political power, represent the security of their 
oaths und promises as sufficieut to protect us against its misuse ; 
let it be remembered, that a Popish writer, a Jesuit, the prin- 
cipal of a College, the almoner of a King, has plainly told us, 
that we could not expect from that King, nor, we will add, 
from auy Popish Prince, or Prelate, or Statesman, that he should 
make a conscience of supporting, what in his conscience he 
thinks erroneous, whatever may be the terms or tenour of his 
promises, King James, it appears, though in his conscience 
he thought the religion of the nation erroneous, yet made no 
scruple of promising to support it; because his conscience al- 
lowed him the privilege of interpreting the terms of that promise, 
in any way which best suited bis own designs. 

To sift every sophistical argument, by which the biographer 
attempts to justily the conduct of his masier, would oblige us to 
extend this article beyond any reasonable length: the followmg 
reflections, which follow his account of the ample revenue, set- 
Ned upon the King, by the profusion of his parliament, will 

eufficiently 
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sufficiently exemplify, the spirit and character of luis narrayve; 
and shew, what reliance is to be placed, upon the observations of 
a writer, who can so far put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter, as to call the situation of the country, under James's suc- 
cessors, a real slavery, when contrasted with that peace, plenty, 
and security, without taxes, or real oppression, which it might 
have enjoyed, had he continued in possession of the throne. 


His revenue with these-aditions amounted to above two millions 
yeearly, besides what he had before as Duke ot York, which (with 
his good management) would have made him and his people easy, 
had that good harmony continued to the end with which they so 
wisely began; but the unruly temper of some, and the misguired 
judgment of others, would not suffer the nation to be long sencible 
of those blessings of peace, plenty, and security, without taxes, 
opression, or real greivance, ull they had led the people away by 
spacious d!lusions of words, precious in their due signification, but 
abused to the worst of things, and by persuading them their rel- 
gion, laws, and lives were in danger, ‘beguil’ d them at last intoa 
real slavery, by those very methods which were pretended to be the 
only means of avoiding it.” Vol. ii. p. 18. 


We pass over the account of the defeat and execution of Ar- 
gyle, which is very cursorily and unsatisfactorily given. ‘The in- 
vasion by Monmouth is not more circumstantially related ; and 
ditfers only from the narrative of other historians, iu not being 
so well drawn up. 

It countenances the insinuation, that the Prince of Orange 
wus the secret supporter and encourager of Monmouth ; but 
upon no better authority than that James had “ long before been 
advertised in the life of the late King, by one Monpoulan, a 
companion of their drinking bouts, of the strict correspondence 
and tnendship between the Prince of Orange and the Duke.” 
Vol. nu. p. 26. ‘Vo this, which may be easily accounted: for by 
the Price's desire of shewing civility to the favourite son of 
Charles, may be opposed the notorious facts, that, on the ac- 
cession of James, be had dismissed him from Holland ; and, as 
soon as he knew of his invasion, had sent home the British re- 
giments which were m that country, and offered his pe rsonal 
services to the King, and more troops if the ‘'y were wanted. 

The hornble cruelties perpetrated by Jefferies and Kirke, 
alter the suppression of Monmouth’s rash and guilty enterprise, 
are related ho cold-blooded indifference ; while ‘the rewards 
heaped by the King upon the former, and the i impunity conceded 
to the latter, are imputed to “ the mildness of bis uature, which 

always meclmed him to overlook the miscarriages even of his ene- 
mies, much less those he took to be his friends.” Vol. ui. p- 40 
It surely required no ordwary degree of coufidence, to praise the 
milduess 
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mildness of a man, who had witnessed tbe cruel torture of the 
Root in Scotland, with unmoved composure ; (See Burnet’s Own 
‘Times, Vol. i. p. 588.) who had influenced the oppressive 
tine of Pilkington; (Vol. 1. p. 738.) and the cruel sentence in- 
flicted upon Oates. 

In describing those imprudent and violent measures, which 
now rapidly sueceeded each other, the object of the biographer 
is to excuse his master, by charging them upon his ministers. 
Speaking of the temper of the people after the suppression of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, he says, 


“ Yet hithertoo the generality of the people (in that point wiset 
than their leaders) were sencible and gratefull, for the easy govern. 
ment and secure protection of their Prince, who guessing at the 
inward disposition of the whole, by the outward professions of some, 
he faney’d he might make a further step in favour of Religion ; 
which must be own’d lay nearest his heart, and was his main study 
how to promote, without breach of the law, or his ‘engagement at 
his first accession to the throne, which, notwithstanding the cla- 
mours of angry and discontented men, be never positively went 
against ; and, if in some cases, he seem’d not to keep so strictly to 
the letter of his promis, as many persons fancy’d he ought, he was 
justify’d on one bend, by the opinion and aprobation of the judges, 
whose fault it was, if they misguided him; and on the other, by 
the sly insinuations of flattering and dissembling Councellors, who 
by favouring what they saw him inclined too, had gain’d a mighty 
credit with him, which they made use of, to the bassest purposes 
men could be capable of.” Vol. ii. p. 71. 


‘The minister, here chiefly attacked, is Lord Sunderland, who, 
as the author would represent, with a secret intention” of for- 
warding his own views with the Prince of Orange, took advan- 
tage of the King’s attachment to his religion, to lead ‘hith into 
coaduct which ended in hisruin, ‘That Sunderland was a mean, 
mercenary and intriguing character may be admitted; and it 
seems probable that he played a double game, anc sought only 
to serve himself, and to provide a retreat, in case of any emer- 
gency : but James is little indebted to the apology, which would 
defend his conduct by representing him as the tool of a minister ; 
nor does-his own love of powey, and perpetual intermeddling 
with public business, durimg his brother’s life, lead us to beheve, 
that, when himself a King, he would be the passive instrament 
of another. Besides, when all the measures adopted were con- 
genial to the bigotry and imperiousness of his nature; when they 
all tended to advance the religion to which he was blindly de- 
voted, and to increase that power which be claimed as his birth- 
right; what reason have we to impute to a minister, what the 
King’s own mind would have suggested, and his own inclinations 


prompted him to undertake ? 
“ It 
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« Tt was impossible,” says the biographer, “ for the King to 
do the least thing in favour of religion which did not give dis. 
gust.” Vol. ii. p. 79. Some of these /eas¢ things he had al 
ready related ; namely, the introduction of father Petre to a seat 
at the council board, the sending of a solemn embassy to the 
Pope, and the appointment of three additional Vicars General, 
Others are thus given in the King’s words. 


“ They grumbled at his takeing the chapel of St. James into bis 
own hands, which then lay useless, thé to avoid all reasonable 
eause of complaint he took care to leave the chappel of Whitehail 
to the Protestants, and built one there from the ground for bis own 
use; he settled 14 Benedictin Monks in that of St. James, aud 
gave leave to the Jesuits to build one in the Savoy, and settl'da 
Colledge there for the education of children, in which they had so 
good success that in a little time there was at least two hundred 
Catholick scollars, and about as many Protestants, who were no 
ways constrained in their religion or requir’d to assist at mass, or 
any of their public devotions ; the Recolet Franciscan Fryers built 
a chappel in Lincoln’s-inn Feilds, and some Carmes seth d in the 
citie; m the country likewise several Catholick chappels were 
erected, but all upon new foundations, keeping rigorously to his 
majesty’s engagement not to seize upon any thing which the Church 
of England could lay the least clame or pretence too. But,” 
continues his tent Fa “ all this caution could not cure the 
jealousics and aprehenticns people were in, for though the Kin 
touk care not to trespass upon what belong’d to others, he suffer’ 
or rather encourag’d an imprudent zeal in erecting more chappels, 
than there were faitbfull sufficient to fill, or Priests to be found well 
quatify’d to officiate in; which did but unnecessarily expose the holy 
inisterivs, to the mockery and dirision of the people ; as did likewise 
the suft’ring Monks and Fryers to appear in their habits, which 
irritated and allarmed them without any essential good, or advab- 
tage to religion, This made every step of that nature to be conceivd 
wt» an imcroachment, if not upon religion, at least upon the Laws, 
of which kind none stack more with them, than the admitting 
Catholichs into the army, which was conceiv’d to be aa absolute 
breach of the Test Act; by which all persons, besides takeing the 
eathes, were obliged, uncer the penalty of forfeiting five hundred 
pounds to receive the Sacrament, according to the rites of the 
Church of Englood, within six months after their admission into 
avy imployment civil or military ; but the King imagined to him- 
scif thut act was not binding upon bim,” &c. Vol, nb. p. 79. 


Tt will then probably be allowed, that the fears and jealousies 
of the people were not altogether without foundation ; since they 
saw how loosely the King interpreted his promise, to defend and 
support the Church of England, and that he thought himself at 
liberty to encourage Popery, in every possible shape aud form, 
provuled be did pot absolutely dispossess the Church of her 
ternporalities, 
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temporalities, and bestow them upon his own priests. And 
when it was found, that he claimed a power of dispensing with 
the laws, and was using that power to new model the army, in 
such a way, as to render it entirely subservient to his religious 
views; it as not wonderful, that the alarm was general and the 
disgust apparent, ‘The great legal authorities of the day, seem 
to have entertained considerable difference of opimion, on the 
subject of the dispensing power ; but no reflecting person could 
doubt the inexpediency, of exerting such a power, or hesitate to 
admit that its exertion, and indeed its possession, by the sove- 
reign, was wholly incompatible with all the securities, which the 
constitution had erected, for the liberty of the subject. Even the 
biographer of James, reasoning upon ex post facto information, 
could say that the King, “ by his too great attention to what 
might in rigour be warranted by the law, lost sight of the danger, 
which the pressing points disagreeable to the people, is ever sure 
to bring upon a Prince.” Vol. i. p. 89. And Hume, who ts 
disposed to apologize for James as far as he can, though he 
considers the /egality of the dispensing power to have been sup- 
ported by some cogent arguments, confesses that the nation 
thought it fatal to liberty; and that the King’s resolution to ex- 
ercise it was uo less alarming; than if it had been founded upon 
the most manifest usurpation ; as it was not likely that an au- 
thority which had been assumed through so many obstacles, 
would be suffered to he long unemployed *. 

But if the legality of the dispensmg power admitted of a 
question, none could be raised respecting the next step which 
James adopted. ‘The high commission court had been abolish- 
ed in the reign of Charles I. by act of parliameut ; in which act 
a clause had been inserted, prohibiting the erection of gny such 
court in future+. When then James, in violation of this sta- 
tute, re-established the obnoxious court, he plainly showed his 
intention of governing not by the law, or according to Jaw, but 
Without, or contrary to it at his pleasure. Such a precedent 
Was sufficiently alarming in itself, even had the court been legs 
objectionable than it really was ; but it had been justly regarded, 
as oue of the most dangerous engines of authority, ever employed 
by the crown; and men could not but foresee, to use the lan- 
guage of Hume, that, as the establishment of such a court was 
an evident proof of a design to subdue the Church, so, had the 
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* Hume’s History, Vol. viii. p. 250. 

+ A. PD. 1641, Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, Vol.-i. 
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King been able to establish its authority, his success was cers 
tam *. 

We pass over the various acts of imprudence, or ulegality, by’ 
which the King was now rapqilt hurrying affairs to their crisis; 
for we sce nothing in the qwork before us, but partial statements 
of facts, which are within the reach of every mans knowledge; 
and apologies for the hing, disgusting from their gross fallacy 
and adulation. 

If the ministers of the crown agreed to the King’s measures, 
they ave accused of artfully urging him to his rum; if they ob- 
jected to them, they are branded as factious and dangerous men, 
who were stirrmg up an opposition to his government. ‘The 
Church of England is called sullen, because it was aware of the 
tendency of his measures ; the Dissenters blamed as treacherous, 
because they would not be deceived by a declaration of indul- 
gence, which was intended to make them parties with the king, 
against the Protestant cause. 

Iv a word, as the King was determined in his course, so was 
his biographer determined to defend him im it; and a repetition 
of the same sophistry, the same complaints, the same misrepre= 
sentations, render this part of the volume, tiresome and unm 
teresting, in the greatest degree. A single instance will be sué 
ficient, perhaps, to justify this assertion, and we may then pass 
on. Alter a very partial relation of the famous dispute with 

Magdalen College, about the choice of a president; m which, 
among many other reasons for the King’s displeasure, this 1s 
particularly urged, that the fellows had presumed to question his 
power of dispensing with the statutes of a college. Vol. uu. p. 120. 
We find the followmg observation. 


* Nothing therefore can be more evident, than that the King 
was hugely injured, in iais famous dispute, which raised him so 
many enemys, and so much envy afterwards; it was far from his 
intention, to dispossess the Church of England of this colledge, on 
the contrary all imaginable endeavours were used, to perswade & 
cowplyauce, and then not a man had suffered.” Vol. il. p. 123. 


The King’s intenuons may be best estimated, by his violently 
forcing a president upon the college, whose only recommenda- 
tions for the office were his known attachment to the Romish 
Clureh, and his ready subserviency to the King’s pleasure ; and 
his subsequent filling up of the fellowships with Papists. Were 
it necessary to refute the glaring fallacy, which attributes the ex- 
pulsion and sufferings of the fellows, solely to their resistance j 
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it might be remarked, that, even if the fellows had submitted, 
they would still have been sufferers ; if the manifest invasion of 
their rights, and the entire destruction of that legal security by 
which they held their property, may be accounted suffering : 
for what was to prevent a King, who claimed a right, at any 
time, to dispense with the statutes of a college, and to nominate 
its president, from removing all or any of the fellows at his 
pleasure. 

The arrest, trial, and acquittal, of the seven bishops, is very drily 
and coldly related : as if it was a matter in which the King liad 
feltno personal interest, or a mere ordinary process of law, 
which their own imprudent conduct had rendered necessary : 
the King “ had been told that they had cominitted a fault, so he 
left them to the law, and when the law had acquitted them he re- 
main'd satisfy’d with it.” Vol. ii. p. 164. ‘This, with the insi- 
nuation, p. 156. that they purposely delayed their petition, 
until they knew that the King could not grant it, may be safely 
left to work its own refutation, 

Ina recapitulation of the different distinguished persons who 
accompanied the Prince of Oratige, the mention of Admiral 
Herbert, introduces the following anecdote; which appears to 
us, to answer a very different purpose, from that intended by the 
writer, when he recorded it. 


* Admiral Herbert had been raised by the particular favour of 
his Prince to a considerable fortune in the world, the dignity of an 
Admiral, Muster of bis Robes, and Collonel of a regiment of foot, 
and when the King asked him one favour in returne of so many, 
which was, if he would consent to have the penal laws and test 
taken off, his answer was, he could not do it in honour nor con- 
science ; at which the King being more anoved than ordinary, could 
hot forbear telling him, ‘That as for his honour, he had htth but 
what he owed to his bounty, and for his conscience, the putting 
away his wife to keep with more liberty other women, gave a true 
lea of its niceness, and therefore thought fit to dismiss him from 
his imployments.” Vol. ii. p. 204. 


A monarch who could thus tamper with his subjects’ honour, 
aid insult them if they ventured to reject his overtures, could 
expect only to retain ministers like Sunderland ; for men of 
spirit, feeling, or principle, must have been driven from Laas 
eourt. But the time was now come, when the King began to 
feel the whole bitterness of that fate, which he had been pre- 
paring for himself. His conduct, though long endured with 
“xemplary patience by his people, had yet so entirely estranged 
their affections from his person and government, that, as soon 
# the Prince of Orange had shewn himself in the country, with 
4 strength sufficient to defend his party, all men fell off from 
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James. Many were those, whom his cold and gloomy manners 
had disobliged ; many, whom his tyrannical conduct had per. 
sonally injured; and even the persons who were zealously 
attached to his family, and wished for no more than such an al. 
teration, as would secure their religion and liberties under his 
rule; aware that no reliance was to be placed upon his profes. 
sions, still less upon his inclination to reform the real evils of 
his government, felt that the interference of the Prince of Orange 
was absolutely necessary ; and that in supporting him, they were 
making the last effort in their power to support the constita. 
tion. 

It is not to be supposed, that all who now joined the Prince, 
looked forward to that termination of the struggle which he un- 
doubtedly meditated ; they fled from the evil which they knew 
aud felt; an evil so great, so utterly beyond their own power 
to remove, so destructive, unless an effectual remedy could be 
found, that they could not balance for a moment between the 
possible inconveniences of the step they were taking, and the 
catastrophe which their indecision might have occasioned. Yet, 
while we are entirely aware of the urgency of the case, and the 
strength of that conviction which for a time amalgamated men 
of al parties, Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
into a common bond of union; still not even the imprudencies, 
nor the faults which had marked the conduct of the King, and to 
both these charges it is justly liable, can prevent our feeling for 
his forlorn and melancholy situation. He found his hopes 
blasted, his projects defeated, and his kingdom departed from 
him : deserted by all, the ministers whom he had trusted, the 
courtiers whom he had raised to opulence and rank, the anny 
which he had so carefully modelled, the fleet which he had # 
often led to cictory, and even his own children, he had 0 
counsellors. but his upbraiding thoughts, nothing to reflect on but 
the folly of his conduct, 


“ It was on this occasion,” says his biographer, “ that the King 
finding himseif in the like circomstances with holy David, he cryed 
out with him, O +f my enumyy only had curs’d me, I could have borat, 
but it was an inexpressible grief to see those whom he had favoured, 
cherished, and exalted, nay his own children mse thus in oposition 
against him; this was what required a more than natural force © 
support, those strokes bad been less sencible had they come fro® 
hands less dear to him, but being deliver’d over to all the contr® 
dictions that malice or ingratitude could throw in his way, he s*¥ 
no hope of redress.” Vol. ii, p, 229. 


The account of those events which led to the flight of James, 
his first attempt to leave the kingdom, and his final escape, ¥ 
much too long for insertion. It fully establishes the charge 
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want of personal courage and conduct, which has been brought 
against him. At this interesting crisis of his fortune, in no cir- 
cumstance do we discover that dignity of demeanour, which will 
ever recommend a falling monarch to the respect and compas- 
sion of the feeling mind: he had neither spirit to struggle with 
his fortunes, nor fortitude to bear their reverse. He seems at 
once to have given himself up to despair, and to a contemptible 
anxiety for his personal safety, which burried him into the 
snare, laid for him by the Prince, and indnced him to abandon 
that throne, of which it would even then have been difficult to 
deprive him. The reflections of his biographer on this event are 
characteristic : James, he represents asa true father of his coun- 
try; the people as richer, happier, and more powerful under 
his rule than they had ever beeu before ; their grievances are 
treated as fictitious, their fears derided as imaginary, and the 
danger of their liberty and religion as a mere pretence for re- 
bellion; and thus, 


* To shelter themselves from mere aprehentions, of what, they 
had all immaginable assurances was never intended, and was in 
itself as impossible, as for ten men to master a thousand,” —** they 
threw themselves into confusion, miserie, and dissention, out of 
which neither reason, nor the example of former times, gave them 
the least hopes of escaping, till they think fit to return the just and 
legal government, intu its natural channels again.” Vol, ii, p, 279. 


The answer to all this is to be found in the page of history; 
and he who will compare the state of the nation before this 
erisis, with its present fortune aud character, will be inclined to 
think the reasoning of this Jesuit, as unfounded and calumnious, 
as his gloomy predictions have proved ridiculously false. 

Perhaps a more difficult question was never proposed to the 
consideration of a deliberative body, than that which now came 
wider discussion, in the convention, which had met to settle the 
government, dissolved by the flight of James. The difficulty of 
reconciling so extreme a case to any general principles, and the 
danger of establishing a precedent fatal to the solidity and per- 
manence of the constitution, staggered the boldest, and puzzled 
the wisest: and not a few of those, who, with the most ho- 
hourable and conscientious views, bad felt it impossible to assist 
the fallen monarch, and had even contributed by their active 
fervices to the success of the Prince, now inclined to any com- 
Promise with Jasnes, rather than to the alternative of transferring 
their allegiance from him, their anointed sovereign, to another. 

pon such a point, full allowance should be made for difference 
of opmion ; and while we give credit to the Waigs for uncorrupt 
patriotism, we must also pay the tribute of unfeigned respect to 
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thuse among the Tories, who, labouring under an anxious sense 
of the obligation of their sworn allegiance, felt, with Lord Cla- 
rendon, that “ they were fully satisfied that they could not be 
absolved from the oaths they had taken, to which these new 
ones were contradictory ; that having already takeu the former 
oaths, their allegiance was due to King James, and not in their 
power to dispose of.” Vol. ii. p. 316. Note. 
How far the cautious and guarded language at last adopted by 
the convention solved the difficulty, as far as related to the 
settlement of the Government, is not a question which we feel 
anxious to discuss. Reflecting upon the blessings which we 
enjoy as the legitimate fruits of that settlement, we think that 
gratitude for a general good should be our predominant feeling: 
but, ifever the greatest care aild delicacy was required, not to 
put a stumbling-block in the way of any man’s conscience unne- 
cessorily, this was precisely that moment. Happy had it been 
for William, and for the kingdom, but most of all for the Church 
of England, if be had felt the generosity of the motive which 
had influenced his people, and the delicacy of the situation in 
which they had been involved. If new oaths of office were 
rendered necessary ; and, to all who were now to accept of 
office under the new government, they clearly were so, and 
perhaps it had been better to have exacted them from such 
persons only; they should have ‘been so framed, as to have 
cautiously avuided questions, on which it was well known 80 
creat a difference of opinion conscientiously obtained, ‘That 
the counsels of ambitious men should have been suffered to pre- 
vail at such a time; that oaths should have been so framed, 
and so rigorously exacted,'as to drive many conscientious men 
from statians in which they had proved eminently useful ; is 4 
blot upon the memory of William and his admivistration, which 
nothing can effuce. ‘The oaths were the apple of discord throwa 
before a people who wished for peace and unanimity; and they 
produced a bitter spirit of contention, which rankled for near 4 
century in the country, and hghted up rebellion and faction m 
the state, and produced a grievous schism in the Church. ‘The 
perversity, to say the least of it, which could drive such men 4s 
were most of the nonjurors, from their civil offices, and eccle- 
siastical preferments, because they would not bely their com 
sciences, by swearing, what no arguments could make them be- 
lieve, was lamentable; and if it arose from an eagerness 10 
bestow the dignities of which they were deprived upon others, 
we might designate it by a harsher term. ‘The heart bleeds for 
men, who, with an affecting s:mplicity of character, mtreate 
that they might be judged by their conduct, rather than by their 
opiuions upon an abstract principle; who offered any securily 
to 
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to the government for their peaceable and loyal behaviour ; but 
implored that they might not be forced to say, what their reason 
and their conscience revolted against admitting. We enter not 
into the validity of their scruples ; it is sufficient that they en- 
tertained them, that they were known to do so, and that every 
useful purpose might have been answered, by requiring from them 
such a declaration, as they were ready and willing to make. ‘The 
follwing anecdote of bishop Ken may be cited, to prove what 
these men were, and how unwise any government must have 
been, which drove them from situations of active utility. 


“ Whilst Bishop Ken stayed in town in order to take the new 
oaths, aud lodged with his friend Dr. Hooper, who had daily and 
earnestly discoursed with him on the subject, the bishop at last 
thus expressed his scruples, ‘I question not but that you and seve- 
ral others have taken the oaths with as good a conscience as I mys 
self shall refuse them ; and sometimes you have almost persuaded 
me to comply with the arguments you have used, but I beg you to 
urge them no farther ; for if I should be persuaded to comply, and 
after sce reason to repent, you will make me the most miserable 
manin the world.” Vol. ii, p. 307. Note, 


The remainder of this volume offers hitle to occupy our 
attention: coarse invectives, the overflowings of spleen and dis- 
appointment, cannot be amusing or instructive ; they only prove 
that adversity had neither taught the King charity nor wisdom ; 
that the miscarriage of all his ill-digested plans bad not con- 
vinced him of their folly, nor his religion taught him to forgive 
hisenemies. ‘The campaigns in Ireland are related with tedi- 
ous minuteness, but in a confused and uninteresting manner ; 
nor are we aware of any important addition to our stock of his- 
torical knowledge, made by this part of the narrative. ‘The in- 
tngues which were carried on in England and Scotland by the 
adherents of James, are al:t detailed at length; but all that is 
said on this subject is to be viewed with considerable suspicion : 
it is certain, that there was a party in the two kingdoms attached 
to James from principle, and that many joined it from motives 
of ambition, many from resentmeut, excited by the ill devised 
and persecuting measures of the day. Among such persons, 
plans would be frequently formed for the restoration of the 
exiled family, and a correspondence kept up with the agents of 
James. But the biographer seems to have converted every 
respectful expression, into an offer of devoted attachment; and 
to have considered all those persons, who sull retained a deep 
sense of duty and allegiance to their former sovereign, as ready 
to lend their aid, towards his unconditional :e-establishmeut upon 
the throne. 

The King appears to have divided his time, between attent.on 
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to the corporal austerities of his religion, and to those intrigues 
by which he hoped to recover his power ; sometimes actively 
communicating with the disaffected in England, and manifesting 
all the anxiety of a man, whose mind was wholly set on schemes 
of temporal ambition; at others, corresponding with the abbot 
of La Trappe, or visiting that monastery, and partaking in all 
the revolting severities of its rule. At the close of the year 
1695, he gave Sir George Barkley, a plenary commission ad. 
dressed to all his loving subjects, and authorising them to make 
war against the Prince of Orange and his adhereuts, and to 
do from lime to time such other acts of hostilitie against them 
as might couduce most lo his service. Vol. i. p. 547. 

Under colour of this commission, and certainly without put- 
ting much strain upon its language, a plan was laid to assuassi- 
nate King Wilham. James, indeed, disavowed all knowledge of 
this scheme, or intention of promoting it; but, in the same con- 
tradictory spirit which we have just noticed, even while the 
party in England were thus encouraged by his commission, to 
arise in his favour, we are told by his biographer, that he was in 
tle daily habit of using the foilowing payer. 


““ T give thee, OQ my God, most humble thanks for takeing my 
three kingdoms from me, thou didest awake me by that, irom the 
lethargie of Sin, had not thy goodness drawn me from that wretch- 
ed state, I had been for ever lost. I return thee also my most 
humble thanks for that cut of thy infinite bounty thou didst banish 
me into a foreign country, wher I learned my duty and how to 
practice it.” Vol. ii. p. 560. 


We cannot better close this article, than by the following 
extract from the account of James's death, an account too long 
to be inserted entire, but perhaps upon the whoie, one of the 
inost Interesting passages in the work, , 


‘* In the mean time he sent for the Prince his son, who, at his 
first entrance, seeing the King with a pale and dying countenance, 
tne bed all covered with blood, burst out as wel! as all about him, 
to the most violent expressions of greit; as soon as he came to the 
bed-sule, the King with a sort of contentedness in his Jooks, 
stretched forth his arms to embrace him, and then speaking with a 
torce and vehemence that better suted with his zeal, than the weak 
condition he was in, conjured him to adhere firmely to the Catholic 
faith, let what will be the consequence of it, and be faithfull in the 
service of God, to be respecttull and obedient to the Queen, the 
best of mothers, and to be ever gratefull to the King of France w 
twhom he had so many obligations: those who were present, appre- 
bending the concerne and fervour with which he spoke, might doe 
him prejudice, desired the Prince might withdraw; which the 
King beung troubled at, sayd, Do not take away my soy till I have 
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given him my blessing at least, which when he had done, the Prince 
returned to his appartement, and the little Princess was brought to 
his bed-side, to whom he spoke to the same effect, whilst she with 
the abundance of her innocent tears, shew'd how sencibly she was 
touched, with the languishing condition, the King her father was in. » 
He was not content with haveing spoke to his children, he made a 
sort of short exhortation to almost every one about him, with the 
greatest fervour and pietie immaginable, but particularly to my 
Lord Middleton and his other Protestant servants, whom he per- 
suaded to embrace the Catholick faitli, and did it with so much 
force and energie, as made no small impression upon them; he 
tould them they might credit a dying man, who assured them they 
would find the comforth of following his example aud advice, whea 
they came to be in the like condition themselves, 

As soon as the blessed Sacrament arrived, he cry’d out, The 
happy day is come at last; vnd then recollecting himself to receive 
his holy Viaticum, the Curate came to his bed-side and (as custo- 
mary on those occasions) asked him if he believed the real and 
substantial presence of our Saviour’s body in the Sacrament ? To 
which he answered, Yes, I believe it, | believe it with my whole 
heart; after which haveing spent some time in spiritual recollec- 
tion, he desired to receive the Sacrament of extream unction ac- 
companying those cerimony’s with most exemplar pietie and a sine 
gular presence of mind. ‘There could not be a properer time than 
this, for makeing a publick declaration of his being in perfect cha- 
ritie with all the world, and that he pardun’d bis enemies from the 
bottom of his heart; and least his sinceritie might be doubted, in 
reference to those, Who had been so in a particukar manner, he 
named the Prince of Orange, the Princesse Anne of Denmarke his 
daughter, and calling his Confessor to take particular notice, sayd, 
1 forgive with all my heart the Emperour too; but in realitie he 
had not waited to that moment to performe that Christian duty of 
forgiveness of injuries, his heart had been so far from any resent- 
ment on their account, that he reckon’d them his best benefactors, 
and often declar’d he was more behoulden to the Prince of Orange 
than to all the world besides. All this while the poor Queen not 
able to support herself, was shrunk down on the ground by the 
bed-side, ia much greater anguish, and as little signs of life as he, 
the King was sencibly touched to see her in such excessive greif, 
and seem’d to suffer more on that account than any other ; he sayd 
what he could t comtorth ber, and to be as resign’d in that as she 
Was in all other things to the will of God : but po was inconsola- 
ble, ull perceiveing by a sensible amendment, and the King’s 
having passed the night pretty well, that his case seem’d not so 
desperate, but that there was some hopes of his recoveric.” 
Vol. ii. p. 593. 


In fact he lingered on for some days, and at last expired in a 
composed and tranquil manner, ‘* baving his sences in a manner 
ull the last, he seem’d by the motion of his lips to pray till his 
soul went out of his body.” Voll. ii. p. 601. 1 
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The character of James is, as may be supposed, crawn with 
marked partiality : but after all, the world will judge him by 
his actions, and the exaggerated praise of his friends, or the m- 
temperate censure of his enemies, will be equally disregarded. 
England certainly had no reason to respect or venerate his 
memory as a King; and they only, who reckon a bigoted attach. 
ment to the Romish Church, sufficient to counterbalance every 
other failing, will admit the justice of his biographer’s panegy- 
rick upon his conduct as a man. 

Our opinion of these volumes has already been so fully ex- 
pressed, that little more is necessary to be said: whatever novel 
mformation they afford, relates chiefly to minor points, and may 
be called curieus, rather than important ; and the party feelings 
of the wiiter are so continually obtruded upon our notice, that 
we receive his statements with distrust, and peruse his argue 
ments without conviction. It certainly was desirable that a do- 
cument of which so much had hgen said, and so little was ge 

nerally known, should be given entire to the world ; but we may 
venture to predict, that much of the supposed valve attached to 
it, When yet in manuseript, will now be lost ; and that few 
historians wall, im future, think it necessary to refer to so unintes 
resung and partial a compilation, 
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Ant. Ill. The Secret and True Histor) of the Church of 
Scotland, fiom the Resioration to the Year 1678. By the 
Rev. Mr. James Kirkton. To which is added, an Account 
of the Murder of Archbishop Sharp, by James Russe!, an 
<lctor therein. Edited trom the MSS. by Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, Esq. 4to. 530 pp. tl. 16s. Longman 
and Co, 1817. 


WHO the Editor of this very interesting publication may be, 
we know not; but he has laid the public under no inconsiderable 
obligations, by putting them in possession of it. ‘The history 
of the times which James Kirkton records, and the characters 
who tigured upon the stage im the scenes which he describes, are 
not mdeed of that sort which the imagination loves to dwell 
upon. ‘To wander through a detailed account of the events 
which have distinguished the history of the reformed religion in 
Scotland, is unquestionably an humiliating task; the image of 
human nature which it retlects, is one at which even folly herself 
must blush; but it is not va that account the less instructive. 
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* The dispensation of the Church of Scotland hath been singular 
among the churches. And, first, it is to be admired, that whereas 
in other nations the Lord thought it enough to convert a few in a 
city, village, or family, to himself, leaving the greater part in dark- 
ness, as it was iu France and Poland, or perchance the magistrate 
and greater part of the people, as it was in Germany, the Low 
Countreys, and in England, in Scotland the whole nation was con- 
verted by lump ; and within ten years after popery was discharged 
in Scotland, there was not in all Scotland ten persons of quality to 
be found who did not profess the true reformed religion, and so it 
was among the commons in proportion, Lo! here a nation born in 
one day, yea, moulded into one congregation, and sealed as a founs 
tain with a solemn oath and covenant: this was singular.” P. 21. 


The fact which our author thus summarily describes, is, in- 
deed, to be numbered among the most extraordmary events im 
modern history; it forms in itself a chapter in the annals of 
human nature. The reformation in Germany, in’ England, in 
Switzerland, was the work, ia part, of the civil magistracy ; and 
those, under whose auspices it was conducted, were for the 
most part men of very extraordinary endowments, both vatural 
and acquired. In other countries, the work of rooting out the 
errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome, proceeded gra- 
dually, and was only partially effected, in the first instance. But 
Scotland, as has been just said, was converted in the lump— 
itwas born in one day, and moulded into one congregation, 
And this, not only in opposition to all the force of the state 
arrayed in arms against religious inovation, but under the 
guidance and generalship of a set of such leaders as we really be+ 
lieve no people ever before submitted to. ‘The saints and heroes 
of the Scottish Church were certainly men not tet} greatly be- 
holden to human means and human acquirements, for the great- 
ness of their achievements; folly and ignorance are sometimes 
the materials upon which those who conduct great undertakings 
work, but they do not often sit in the council and superintend 
the execution of so difficult and important an enterprize, as that 
which we are now speaking of. When we speak of Luther and 
Melancthon, and Bucer and Erasmus, and Cranmer and Lati- 
mer, we describe them by epithets which explain the mfluence 
they acquired ; but whenever the fathers of the Scottish Church 
are mentioned by their cotemporaries, or those who, like our 
author, immediately succeeded them, it is always in terms which 
necessarily excite any thing rather than respect for them, in the 
minds of all sober and sensible people. ‘Thus, of Johu Knox 
we are told, that “ his providences were miraculous, and bis 
speeches prophetical.” John Davidson is described as “ emi. 
nently pious, aud endowed with the spirit of aa 
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Another® is recorded as having been, “ in respect to his spiritual 
life and familiarity with his Maker, a man unparalleled.” Such ex- 
pressions as these, evidently imply nothing more than fanaticism 
on the one hand, and credulity on the other ; but be the qualities 
of the Scottish reformers what they may, the effects which they 
produced upor the poeple—the changes which they operated 
wpon the manners, character, and government of the country, is 
astonishing. How striking is the picture which the following 
description, given by our author, (himself an eye-wittness of 
what he describes) presents, both of the governors and of the 
people of Scotland, at the time immediately succeeding the 
death of Charles. 


“* Scotland hath been, even by emulous foreigners, called Phila. 
delphia ; and now she seemed to be in her flower. Every minister 
was to be tried five times a year, both for his personal and minis- 
terial behavior ; every congregation was to be visited by the pres- 
byterie, that they might sec how the vine flowrished, and how the 
pomegranate budded. And there was no cuse nor question in the 
meanest family in Scotland, but it might become the object of the 
deliberation of the General Assembly, for the congregational ses 
sons’ book was tried by the presbyterie, the presbyieric’s book by 
the synod, and the synod’s book by the General Assembly. Likes 
wayes, as the bands of the Scottish church were strong, so her 
beauty was bright; necrror was so much as named, the people were 
not wnly sound in the fatth, but innocently ignorant of unsound 
doctrine ; no scandalous persun could live, nu scandal could be cone 
cealed in all Scotland, so strict a correspondence there was betwixt 
ministers and congregations, The General Assembly seemed to be 
the priest with Urim and Thumim, and there were not ane 100 per- 
sons in all Scotland to oppose their conclusions: all submitted, all 
earned, all prayed, most part were really godly, or at least cout 
terfitted » whats Jews. Then was Scotland a heap of wheat 
set about with hilies, or u palace of silver beautitully propor- 
voned; and this seems to me to have been Scotland’s high noon 
The only complaint of prophane people was, that the government 
was so strict they hade not liberty enough to sin.” P. 43. 


Iu another place our author, speaking of the same time, ob- 
serves, 


“ And } verily believe there were more souls converted to Christ 
m that short period of time, than in ee since the Reforma- 
tou, though of treeple its duration, Nor was there ever greater 
purity and plenty of the means of grace than was in their time. 
Ministers were painfull, people were diligent; and it a man hade 
seen one of their sulemn communions, where many congregutions 
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wett in great multitudes, some dozen of ministers used to preach, 
and the people continued, as it were, in a sort of trance (so serious 
were they in spiritual exercises) for three dayes at least, he would 
have thought it a solemnity unknown to the rest of the world,” 
P. 54. 


History is so full of accounts, relating the effects produced on 
the minds of individuals, and on particular sects, by an overs 
strained sense of religious feelings, that it is not easy to excite 
the imagination very greatly by any facts of that sort; but there 
is something most impressive, and even sublime, in the lively 
picture of the state of Scotland, which our author gives us in 
the above quotations. 

That a few individuals, of heated imaginations, and minds 
turned by nature towards enthusiasm, should separate themselves 
from the great and more sober part of the nation, and constitute 
a little religious community of their own, is easily conceivable ; 
but that a whole nation should at once renounce all their former 
habits, change the forms of their government, and place them- 
selves under the rule of an ecclesiastical synod; that they should 
allow the individuals composing it to exercise, not only all the 
rights of the civil magistracy, with respect to the ordinary objects 
of government, but mvest them with the powers of the cival 
magistrate, even in their ministerial capacity—so that ‘ there 
was no question in the meanest family in Scotland, but it might 
become the object of the deliberation of the General Assembly,” 
this is one of those facts, that are now and then to be met with 
in the history of human nature, which it is quite impossible for 
those, who look back upon it; to explain upon any received 
principles. ‘That it was not the result of any poliey,>or wisdom, 
on the part of those who were the ostensible agents of so re- 
mirkable an effect, is pretty certain; and what those extraor- 
dinary circumstances, in the state of Scatluud were, by which 
the reformation in that country was made to acquire such dis- 
‘met and peculiar features, it is now too late to enquire ; all that 
we can deduce, with certainty, in the way of instruction, from 
considering the events aud characters of the times which the 
work before us describes, is simply from the knowledge which 
they convey, of the tendency and essential spirit of that system of 
religious opinions, upon which the reformation in Scotland was 
founded. 

It cannot of course be supposed, that we mean to impute 
the principles and feelings of the Scottish Covenanters to all 
those who have embraced the same communion in the present 
day; nor do we mean to say, that the universal propagation of 
their religious creed, would now produce in this country the same 
lamentable effects as they occasioned, during the time of the 
Stuarts, 
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Stuarts, in our sister nation; but still, if we learn any thing with 
certainty from history, it is that human nature is the same now 
that it ever has been; and that, consequently, if similar priv- 
ciples, similar feelings, and similar opinions, would not now 
operate upon the minds of men, as they formerly have operated, 
it is only, because the circumstances in which we are placed have 
undergone an alteration ; fanaticism and enthusiasm may Invest 
themselves in an endless variety of shapes, but still ‘whatever 
system of religious belief had once essentially a tendency to create 
enthusiasm, intolerance, persecution, and rebellion, must have, 
in itse/f, the same tendency still. Our author tells us, that, with 
an exception against the observance of holy-days, the Scotch 
Church received the same confession of faith as that which the 
followers of Calvin have in all times professed. 


“ Scotland believeth nothing but what all the Christian churches 
protessed ; Scotland would embrace no positive article but what 
was clearly demonstrate trom Scripture ; and though for the love 
she bare to the unity of the church and the communion of the 
saints, she joyned with the rest of the reformed churches in their 
common contession of faith, (which was the latter Helvetic) yet be- 
cause they found in it one article which they found not in Scrip- 


ture, to wilt, paps here they made ane exception, and this 
they did reject.” P. 2 


Accordingly the Covenanters believed, in common with the 
followers of Calvin in other countries, in predestination, and in 
the consequent doctrine of eternal election and reprobation ; 
they regarded faith in the sunplest signification of the word, as 
being not only an indispensable, but as being the so/e and ab- 
stract condition of salvation; and whoever, among those who 
believed themselves to be of the elect, was conscious to himself 
of feelings and impulses, which he could not reconcile with 
reason, or with the prmeciples of human morality, concluded 
from that very circumstance, and often most impiously and wick- 
edly concluded, that what he felt, or fancied that he felt, 
was put into his heart by the immediate inspiration of the 
Deity. ‘These are all of them opinions, which zealous persons, 
even in our mes, do not disavow; the point of difference is, 
that the Scottish Covenanters not ‘only professed a speculative 
belief mthe truth of Calvin's doctrines, but they boldly, and with- 
out avy regard to consequences, acted up to them. Our Sa- 
viour, in admonishing us to beware of false prophets, gives us 
bot any summary of articles of behef, by which to try the troth 
of theu doctrines, but tells us that “ee by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” ‘This then is a test to which we conceive the doc- 
irines of Calvan have been fairly put, by the Scottish Cove- 
yanters ; 
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nanters; they did not keep their religion shut up in their closets, 

or confine its influence to the small circle of each man’s private 
family ; neither did they merely engraft it upon their maxims of 
public government. i very action of life, every principle of 
conduct, whether of a public or of a private nature, they tried 
by the stadard of Scripture, and what they believed to be the 
doctrine of Scripture, that, they fearlessly assumed as the sole 
guide of their practice. The same enthusiasm which inspired 
the people individually, inspired them likewise in their collective 
capacity. ‘The whole nation became as one large household, in 
which the service and honour of God, according to their views 
of the maiter, were made the standard of right and wrong, of 
profitable and unprofitable. Tf the interpretation which they 

put upon the language of their Bible be agreeable to truth, we 
cannot doubt but their aetions and behaviour must have been 
such as were pleasing to God; for these last were manifestly 
founded upon the broad principle of regulating all things, both 
im church and state, in public and private » by the will of God, 
as revealed to us in the Old and New ‘Testament. If ever men 
acted up to their principles, the Scottish Covenanters did so ; 
and, agreeably to what we have been saying, if we wish to 
judge of those principles by the nature of the fruits which they 
are calculated in themselves, and when released from the checks 
of the civil power, and other counteracting causes, to bring 
forth, then need we do little more than study the history of the 
times, of which the publication before us contains sv authentic, 
and, as far as it goes, instructive a record. 

It consists of two distinct works, by different hands, and the 
one forming a continuation of the other. ‘The, tigres included in 
the two, are from the return of Charles the Second to the de- 
feat at Bothwell bridge ; both of them are written by men who 
were actors in the events which they relate, and, as both of them 
were violently engaged in the party of the Covenanters, we may 
take for granted, that whatever they relate, of their own friends 
at least, is neither an unfavourable nor an exaggerated account. 
With respect to James Kirkton, the author of the first of these 
performances, now for the first time published, little more is 
known of him, than is to be collected from the general memoirs 
which he has left behind, and from ove or two sermons which 
have been preserved, and which are added at the end of the pre- 
sent volume. 

From some passages in the history, and from Lord Fouutain- 
hall's Diary, it seems probable that he was born about the year 
1620. Ina quarto copy of the “ Solemn League and Covenant,” 
printed at Edinburgh 1648, his signature has been discovered, aud 
as he there styles himself Mr. James Kirkton, a distinction, 
confined 
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confined in great measure to those who had been ordained 
preachers, we may conclude that he _ at that time, in orders; 
the date of his covenanting work, as it was called, is April 11, 
1649. He was, therefore, one of ' thal whom Wodrow cele- 
bretes as the “ antideluvian Presbyterian Ministers, who had 
seen the glory of the former temple, and been ordained before 
the restoration.” In 1672 his name is to be found in the act of 
council, among the indulged Ministers, and was named to the 
parish of Carstairs, in Lanarkshire ; this indulgence he refused 
to avail himself of, and much of his history is taken up with long 
and tedious arguments to shew the iniquity of those, who ac- 
cepted the favour intended them by government, in that measure. 
Of Kirkton’s private character it would be unfair to judge, by 
the opinion of bis enemies; but if we take our accounts from his 
friends, his memory, perhaps, will gain but little advantage in 
the eyes of the present generation, In “ The Memoirs and 
spiritual Exercises of Elizabeth West,” written by her own hand, 
very frequent mention is made of Kirkton’s inypressive manner of 
preaching ; on one occasion it 1s said that when praying for a 
woman much troubled in spirit, he exclaimed, “ a wholesome 
thsease, good Lord! a wholesome disease, Lord! for the soul. 
Alace! few in the land are troubled with this disease ; Lord, grant 
that she may have many fellows in this disease!!!” With respect 
to his candour and liberality as a writer, judging from the work 
before us, much will not need be said; his book is valuable on 
account of the view which it gives us of his friends, and not from 
any light which he was able to throw upon the conduct or 
character of his adversaries. He informs us, at p. 141, that 
“ Chancellor Hyde had provided a barren woman to be queen, 
that the crewn might devolve upon his issue, by his daughter, 
the Duchess of York ;” this is siunply, absurd; but in general 
when he has occasion to speak either of the clergy, or any others, 
belonging to the loyal or episcopalian party, there is scarcely a 
crime, including murder, incest, and adultery, which he does not 
charge them antl. For example, at page 179, he tells us, 
speaking of the Episcopal Clergy, “ always some taste of their 
disposition L will give, with protestation it is not the hundredth 
part of the truth.” Accordingly he observes, that “ of drunken- 
ness I need pot accuse them; no man will deny they wallow im 
our gutters, drunk, m the canonical gowns ;” he therefore pro- 
ceeds to note sins of deeper dye: ‘‘ Come we to more gross 
scandals ;” we, however, must be excused from retailing these 
‘“* more gross scandals,” on account of their gross indecency. 

As our author's concluding story, in illustration of the prevail- 
ing manners of the clergy, is not hable to this objection, we shall 
extract 
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extract it, for the entertainment of our readers, He is speaking 
of “ scandals against the sixth command,” (fer our author has 
regularly classified them,) he tells us that 


* The most sad of all was that of Mr. Edward Thomson, curat of 
Anstrudder; this man was the son of a godly father, a minister, 
who bred his son in the knowledge of the truth and profession of 
godliness; and when the honest father died, he straitly charged 
this his son to follow his father’s way, and in any case to beware 
of conforming to the course of the bishops. This course he followes 
for some time, but wearying of the poverty of non-conformists, he 
went to one of their mock presbytries, and there entered upon his 
tryals. The report went, that when he was upon his tryals, his fa- 
ther appeared to him and threatned him for engadging in such a 
course, whereupon he desisted for some time; but the same tenta- 
tion returning, he once more engadged with the bishops, entered 
upon his tryals, and having passed, settled at Anstrudder. He hade 
while he was there wife and children; afterwards, being a widower, 
he continued in his ministry, but at length became very sad and 
heavy. One Saturday, at night, he went to make a visit, and 
stayed out very late, and as he returned homeward, the wench that 
bare his lanthron, as they past a bridge, affirmed the bridge trem- 
bled and shoke, also that she saw something like a black beast pags 
the bridge before him. This made some suspect he medled with 
the devil, and he was known to have a brother that was a diabolick 
man. However, home he came very late, and after he hade lyea 
a while in bed, rose early upon Sabbath morning, and threw him. 
self into the river, where he was taken up dead, to the great 
astonishment of his poor neighbours. One instance more [ shalt 
give of their morals: Mr. Gideon Penman, curat at Creighton, was 
well known to be a witch ; divers eye-witnesses deponed they hade 
many times seen him at the witches’ meetingsy and that the devil 
called him ordinarly, Penman, my chaplane, Also upon a time 
when Satan administred his communion to his congregation, Pen. 
man sat next the devil’s elbow; and that when their deacon had 
served the table with wafers, in the popish fashion, when there re- 
mained two wafers more than served the company, the deacon laid 
down his two wafers before the devil, which two the devil gave to 
Penman, and bid him goe carrie these to the papists in Winton, 
But he escapt without punishment.” P. iss. 


Having settled the claims of the Episcopal Clergy to the res 
pect of the laity, in respect of morals, he tells us, that “ bemg 
Weary of their scandals, he shall come to their doctrines.” With 
respect to the Articles of our Church, he tells us, that they are 
cither heresy or nonsense, or else, “ ane insignificant cypher.” 
“ Every man,” says he, “ might teach what he pleased; and 
because they loved to follow England, therefore sa 
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Thorndyke, Sherlock, Taylor, and such, were our young divines' 
authors; with their heifers they plowed.” P. 192. 

Who the divines were, with whose “ heifers” our author 
would have wished the Episcopal Clergy to have “ plowed,” is 
not very distinctly pointed out; but if we may form. an opinion 
from the doctrines preached up, and from the actions that are 
praised by our author, and some of his cotemporaries, among the 
Presbyterian Clergy, it may be doubted whether the advantage 
be very greatly in favour of the latter, And, first for a specimen 
or two of their pulpit eloquence; the following is from the con- 
clusion of a sermon of our author himself, “ On the Promise 
of Life eternal.” 


“ | have three complaints to make on the exercise of the people 
of Scotland at this time. [ll tell you what they are, 

* 1. The first complaint I have, 1s, Ye are not sad enough; now I 
never saw so much wantonness and lightness among the people of 
Scotland as there is Just now; wo is my heart therefore; | have 
spoken many times my thoughts and my conscience concerning it, 
to no purpose. There are too many dancing-schools, too much 
dancing, too much fineness of apparel, alace for it: is not this true? 
What will God say to you, when you come before him? too much 
security, too much laughing ; we did not understand that exercise 
before. 

“2. I'll tell you what I have to say of the exercise of the people of 
Scotland, As you are not sad enough, so you are not tender enough. 
Tender! you have not so many scruples as there was, and as a ten- 
der chrisnan should have ; once there was many scruples in Scot 
land, but now there are none, except about ministers: But I have 
seen when the people of Scotland had great scruples about eating 
and drinking, and wearing their cloaths, and doing this and doing 
that, now the Lord knows by what rule many of the people of 
Scotland walks; I have not will to be particular, but little tenders 
ness now. ‘The gross liver that fears not God, I'll tell you what 
I have to say of him; he goes to the tavern, and he drinks till he 
be drunk, and like a beast; no man calls that man a christian or a 
godly man, or a tender man: But then I will tell you of another, 
one that is a member of the church; be goes to the tavern, and sits 
very long, not tll he be drunk, and when he comes out nobody cau 
say he is drunk; and if any body ask him, Wtere have you been? 
I have been in the wine-house. How long? I have been so long, 
and so long. O fy, you should not have sitten so long. 1am not 
drunk, 1 cannot say that, but you have tippled, you have abused 
the creaturc, ye aie not tender, too little tenderness among the 
people of Scotland; God knows whether | be speaking true or no. 

* 3. Some are under exercise, doubts and fears, but they are not 
painful enough; Lord knows what exercise ye have. Do you pray 
conunually 2 We read of an honest woiman im Scripture, that they 
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called Anna: ye know well enough the story of her, poor thing; she 
lost her husband when she was young; after that she continued in 
the temple fasting and praying, till she was four score years old, 
(and ye must understand, that the temple was not one chamber, 
nor one house, but the temple was a house that had a great court 
built in it, and many chambers built there, and they that were de- 
yout and zealous, they took a chamber, and dwelt there ;) and how 
did she spend her time? Night and day she prayed, and heard 
preaching. and saw the sacrifices ; and what came of her? What 
was tier priviledge ? She got first a revelation, then'she got a vision, 
then she went to heaven; few of these among us; many gets false 
revelations, It was revealed to her, that she should not die tll she 
saw Christ; and what came of it? She saw Christ; few Anna’s 
among us, aluce therefore ; always what will make the people of 
Scotland boly ? Alace! will a change of government or the change 
ofa king doit? or will a drawn sword do it? God forbid he use 
thee means; but I fear there be a black day coming Upon Us, 
because of our behaviour, and littl: amendment that is to be seen 
among us.’ PP. xi vile 


The next extract which we shall give is from a sermon “ Upou 
Soul Confirmation,” by Mr. Michael Bruce, who is commemo- 
rated in Wodrow as “ a worthy, useful, and affectionate preacher, 
of great boldness, and much love to souls.” 


“« ¢_Q sirs, there is such a childish humors among us, but any 
of you that has win to soul-confirmation, ye have win beyond the 
reach of them, The more soul-confirmation he has, he puts the 
devil to the loss of two: he losseth his pains and his profit. ‘The 
devil has the ministers and professors of Scotland now in a sive, 
and O as he sifts, and O as he riddles, and O as he rattles, and O 
the chaff he gets! and I fear there be more chaff nor there be good 
corn, and that will be found among us or all be done: but the soule 
confirmed man leaves ever the devil at two moe, and he has ay the 
matter guadged, and leaves ay the devil in the lee side. Sirs, O 
work in the day of the cross !’ "- pP.273. 


In another part of his sermon he recommends the practice of 
always having a text in Scripture ready for every occasion of 
lemptation. 


¢ 2 


jut the business I drive at is this: have you a stock of Scrip- 
ture in your bosom, that when the devil and men stile a cannon of 
Kitalion, wrested upon Scripture, you may bring out a cannon of 
Scripture out of your bosom, aud ding the devil and his cannon, 
backed upon wrested Scripture, both duwn the brac. ‘Thereisa 
fahnou stated upon Scripture against Christ, in Mat. 4. ‘ [tis write 
ten,’ says he, * concerning thee, he wili give his angels charge over 
thee, and in their hands they shall bear thee up, &c.’ Well, says 
Christ to Satan, will you take the Scripture to be a standing place 
for your cannon Wa! then it is written, Thou shalt not tempt the 

t Lord 
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Lord thy God: there he drives and dings the devil away, and bis 
Me-hatched Scripture, with the best bits of it down the brace. There. 
fore bave a stock of Scripture in your bosom, that when the devil 
or men stile a cannon at you on wrested Scripture, you may ding 
them both down the brae, 4thly, Continue daily in receiving the 
word of God: O suck, suck ull ye come to the marrow of the mat. 
ter. ‘lhere is three pieces of news L have to tell you in the paroch of 
Cumbusnethen. Ist, That the bat rm that sucks most at these breasts, 
shall be the thrivingest bairninall the parech, ‘Then suck, Q sirs, 
suck, and be dowing bairns; suck al these breasts, as new-born babes 
desire the sincere milk of the word ; aud ye shall thrive, whilst other 
folks that suck upon debates and delusions shall wither, &c.” 


We might easily enlarge our specimens of the Scotch cove. 
nant: ne eloquence, but we think that the above will be sufficient 
to justify the Episcopalian Clergy of Scotland for the preference 
they seem to have shewn for the writings of “ Hamond, ‘Thom. 
dyke, Sherlock, ‘Taylor, and such,’’ over the eompositions of 
those who were the models whom our author would have recom: 
weucded them to study. 

That the ettects produced by the Presbyterian eloquence, upon 
the minds of the people, was much more powerful than that 
which attended the ministcy of the regular Clergy is not to be 
disputed ; and unquestionably there must have been, among the 
former Clergy, many men of extraordinary talents; it is almost 
impossible ot ‘herwise to comprehend the influence which they 
acquired and maintained over the understandings of the people ; 
little doubt, however, can be entertained but that much of this 
influence arose trom the circumstance, that the great and leading 
topics of their discourses and admonitions were altogether of a 
political nature. It was against episcopacy, it was against the 
superiority of the civil magistrate, it was against erastianism and 
indulgences, that the Presbyterian Clergy so bitterly, and success 
fully, inveighed, and the ‘* solemn league and covenant” come 
ple tely superse ded 10 the minds, both of them and of their hearets, 
the “ covenant of the New Testament.” “ Ye were all perjured 
ju the beginning, with complying with prelacy,” says one of 
their most celebrated divines, “ and hearing those cursed curates, 
after ye had covenanied aod sworn to God, aud engaged your- 
selves in that covernanted work of reformation; end as long @ 
ye mourn nol for that sin, us much as for whoredom, adultery 
murder, or stealing, the Gesoel will never do you good.” 
Agreeably to this docttine, it is related im one of the writings 
of that tume, that Jane Wen, who was executed at Edinburgh, 
for the foulest crimes, observing that some of the multitude were 
weeping; sad aloud, as she ascended the ladder, “ there are 
many here tuis day, weedelinn and grecung for nie, but, — 
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few mourn for a broken covenant.” The very word, hada 
peculiar sweetness in it, to the ears of the Presbyterian martyrs, 
(for so all those who died in arms against the lawful government 
of the country, were accounted,) and accordingly we find from 
the “ prophetical sermons, preached by that faithful and glorified 
martyr, Mr. James Renwick,” that the artful use of it was ap 
plied almost as a figure of rhetoric. “ We shall never ken 
better that God is our covenanted God than by this, that we are 
brought into captivity, (that is, brought mto the subjection to the 
hiwful eovernment,) there is no cross or trouble that we can go 
through, but a covenan/ed God is at the contriving of ut, cove} 
nanted mercy, and cevenanted love, is at the contriving of ity 
and carving of it. And think, that since covenaduted mercy and 
covenanied love is at the carving out of at, that our rain will be 
carved out in the midst of it.” How imperfect the knowledge 
of the common people was, with respect to those subjects in 
which, religion was really concerned, and how much useless or 
rather pernicious familiarity they possessed, with all the contro. 
verted points of Church politics, so much canvassed tv that age, 
we learn from Burnet, who went upon a mission among his 
countrymen, in hopes of effecting, by his preaching, some im- 
provement in their dispositions, 


“ * The people of the country came generally to hear us, though 
not in great crowds. We were indeed amazed to see a poor come 
monalty 80 capable to argue upon points of government, and onthe 
bounds to be sct to the power of princes in matters of Teltgion; Upon 
all these topicks they had texts ot scripture at hand ; and were ready 
with their answer to any thing that was said wo them. This mea. 
ture of knowledge was spi ead even among the meanest of them, their 
COtlagers, and their servants. They were, indeed, vain of their know. 
ledge, much conceited of themselves, and were full of a most ens 
langled s¢ rupulosity ; so that they found, or made, difficulties in 
tvery thing that could be laid before them, We staid about three 
months in the country; and in that time there was 4 stand in the 
requency of conve nticles ; but as soon as we were cone, a set of 
those hot preachers went round all the places in which we hud been, 
to defeat all the good we could hope to do, ‘They told them, the 
vevil was never su formidable, as when he was transformed into an 
angel of light.’ ” 


It would be difficult to convey into the minds of our readers, 

Y any extracts, an adequate idea of the furious zeal. of. the 
Scottish people, at the time we are now speaking of, in the 
Cause of a Presbyterian form of Churcb-government. When 
*e read, in the writings of that age, the tragical invectives and 
bitter lamentations of the Clergy upon the subject of the 
fluence attempted to be exercised over them by the state, and 
f the deep and enthusiastic interest with which the common 
tT 3 people 
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people embraced their party, it is impossible not to imagine 
that the cause of such furious and ungovernable commotion, must 
have been some very notable piece of tyranny, on the part of the 
government. 


“ And from that day foreward, the truth was, Scotland broke 
loose with conventicles of all sorts, in house, fields, and vacant 
churches; house conventicles were not noticed, the field conventi- 
cles blinded the eyes of our state so much. So in the Merse, Te- 
viotdale, the Borders, Anandale, Nithsdale, Clidsedale, Lothian, 
Stirlingshyre, Perthshyre, Lennox, Fyfe, they fixed so many posts 
in the ticlds, mosses, mures, and mountains, where multitudes ga. 
thered almost every Sabbath, alwayes till the time of the defeat at 
Bothwell Bridge ; and indeed at these great meetings many a soul 
was converted to Jesus Christ, but far more turned from the bishops 
to profess themscives presbyterians. The paroch churches of the 
curats in the mean time came to be like pest houses; few went to 
any of them, and none to some, so the doores were kept lockt. In 
the west there were not many in regard of the indulged ministers, 
nor in the north in regard of the disposition of the people, who were 
never zealous for a good cause. After this indemnity the Commis 
sioner Lauderdale got home to court, there to make his representa- 
tions and complaints, which he did to good purpose, that within 
two moneths there was a new secret councill named, and in that list 
almost all Duke Hamilton’s adherents were omitted ; he was con 
tinued himself, but came little to councill for a long time, so the 
councill was made up of Lauderdale’s men, 

“ But this spring begune the presbyterians, both ministers and 
people, to act very high; almost all of them-preached, not only in 
houses, but went to the ficlds or vacant churches, They who were 
young and healthfull were most bussie. Then the discourse up and 
down Scotland was the quality and successe of the last Sabbath’s 
conventicle, who the preachers were, what the number of the people 
was, What the aflectiones of the people were, what doctrine the mi 
nister preached, what change was among the people, how sometimes 
the soulcdiers assaulted them, and sometimes killed some of them} 
sometimes the souldiers were beaten, and some of them killed. 


And this was the exercise of the people of Scotland for six yeas 
time.” P, 344, 


Some of our readers will perhaps be surprised when they 
learn the nature of those particular acts of the legislature and 
government of Scotland, by which this phrenzy was excited 
among the people. During the government of Middleton, 
the year 1662, an Act of Council passed, commanding all such 
of the Presbyterian Clergy, as refused to concur in the goverl- 
ment and discipline of episcopacy, to remove themselves 
their families, from their respective parishes, within a time spe 
cifled ; and by this Act, of the 900 ministers of Scotland, 300 
gave up their cures. This was, unquestionably, a very -— 
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and unjust proceeding, and as it by no means answered the ends 
d, by those who had projected it, it was reversed. by 
Lauderdale, (Middleton's successor,) and an Act of indulgence 
passed in 1669, by which the ejected ministers were allowed to 
ch in the vacant congregations, upon the condition of their 
confining themselves to their respective parishes, and of keeping 
upon fair terms with the conforming ministers who might happen 
to be seated in the neighbourhood. By a second Act of indal- 
gence, dated 1762, further rules to be observed by the non- 
conforming Clergy, were enacted, by which they were ordered 
to celebrate the communion on a day appointed by the Diocesan ; 
and to admit no person of a different parish to partake of it, 
unless with a testimonial from his proper minister; they were 
also ordered to preach in the Church, and not im the church- 
yard, under penalty of being considered as baving held a conven- 
ticle ; they were also commanded not to leave their own parishes, 
except by licence from the Bishop. ‘These regulations night 
be somewhat grating to the feelings of the Presbyterian Clergy, 
(as all restraint must necessarily be, to men who have been ac- 
customed to power) but assuredly considering the spirit of the 
times, and of those upon whom, in particular, they were im- 
posed, it is impossible to accuse them of being tyrannical, or 
evert unnecessarily harsh. But the fact is, these regulations as- 
sumed the right of the crown to the exercise of certain prero- 
gatives, in which the friends of the “ solemn league and cove- 
nant,” could not be expected to acquiesce; what these objec- 
tional prerogatives were, is expressly stated by our author in his 
remarks upon the declaration of allegiance, which was enacted 
in 1669, under Lauderdale’s administration. 


“ Now, after they have installed their kiag a sort of Pope, they 
proceed by so many steps to explain or enlarge his prerogative ; 
first, by declareing it to be a part of his prerogative to choice by 
himself alone his officers of state, counsellors and lords of session ; 
next, that it is his prerogative by himself alone to call, hold, pro- 
Tegue, or dissolve, all parliaments, conventions, or meetings of 
estates, and all meetings called without his special warrant to be void 
and null; thirdly, that he only may make leagues and bonds among 
his subjects; fourthly, that he only may make peace or warr. Now 
they thought they were near the foundation of the league and 
covenant, which behooved either to be overturned, or they believed 
the royal power could never be established.” P. 91. 


It is perfectly obvious, that a government which has to con- 
tend with its subjects, for the right to exercise such prerogatives 
a8 those which our author (speaking the language of his Bresb - 
terian brethren) treats us so unreasonable, is contending for its 
Very existence ; ne compromise could either be offered or ac- 


cepted; 
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cepted ; the power which the civil government claimed to exe. 
cise, must rest somewhere, and if they bad been allowed ‘to 
rest, as they had once done, m the General Assembly, the only 
effect would have been, that the civil power would have been 
merged in the eccicsiastical, and the people of Scotland, instead 
ot Leing suled by those who had been, i all ages, deemed the 
proper governors ina state, would have fallen under the dom 
nion of at ienorant and fanatic self-elected priesthood. 

We have expatiated so largely upon topics suggested to us by 
the former of the two works, couprized in the publication before 
us, that we have Icft ourselves but litte room, for presenting 
our readers with a full account of the second. ‘The object is 
sufficiently explaimed by the ule of it: © An Account of the 
Murder of Archbishop Sharp,. by James Russell, an Actor 
therein.” Who this James Russell was, farther than is explained 
in the above, is vow but lithe known. He was reconmmended 
to the votice of the party to whom he belonged, by having had 
the merit, as it was thought, of participating in the glory of 
that enormous outrage, of which he gives a particular narration, 
mw the narrative which we are now considering ; and continued 
afterwards at Gromngen, m Holland; certain it is, that be did 
not meet with the reward which his services in the cause of the 
Presbyterians merited; for of Sharp's murderers, only two, 
Haxton of Rathillis, and Aadrew Guillan (the only two of 
those present, whose hands were not dipped in the Archbishop's 
blood) suffered by the hauds of public justice. We shall now; 
without turther preface, proceed to make our readers acquainted 
with the circumstances which toek place at the Archbishup’s as 
Sassination, as relaicd by this James Russell, who was “ himself 
an actor therein.” . 

It appears that at the time when the event, about whic 
we are now speaking took place, field-preaching and conveu- 
ticles, had become so numerous, in several Counties of Scotland, 
(as stated in a former extract,) and bad assumed a shape so for- 
midable, in a political point of view, that government deemed 
it necessary, for the security of the community, to put them 
down by military force. Among the agents employed for this 
purpose, was one “ William Carmichel, commissionat from the 
council to that effect, with a company of suldiers, commanded 
by Captain Carnegy, —— Dobbie, lieutenant, and two squadrons 
of horse, commanded by William Cockburn, sub-lieutenant to 
the king’s guard, pursuing af that owned the Gospel, by sum- 
moning such as they knew did not appear, and fined thew ‘for 
non-appearance.” P. 404. . : 

Upon ‘Tuesday, April 8, 1679, a meeting was called at the 
house of Alexander Balfour, at Gilston, which was —* by 

2 - thirtees 
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thirteen or fourteen individuals, most of them persons of a cer 
tain importance in their respective neighbourhoods, with a view 
to consult together, what means might be devised, to resist the 
extortions and oppression, under which the country laboured. 
At this meeting, it was simply resolved that Carmichel should be 
way-laid, and put to death; and that if he could not be taken, 
without entering Archbishop Sharp's house, in that case, “ all 
present judged duty to hang both on the port, espectadly the 
hishop, wt being, by many of the Lord’s ministers and people, 
judged a duty, long since, not to suffer such @ person to live.” 
P. 407. So far having been unanimously settled, the means of 
effecting their purpose, were reserved for future discussion, On 
the 18th of April, the same persons again met, and after bless. 
ing the Lord that had put it into the minds of his people, to 
offer themselves for carrying on the Lord's work, and baving 
appointed a day for prayer to God, “ that he would further and 
assist them, in doing any thing that might appear for Ais g/ory 
and the good of his church.” P. 410. ‘The meeting adjourned 
to Friday the @nd of May, when all the persons composing it, 
with the addition to their number of John Balfour, or Burley, 
as he was sometimes called, Haxton’s brother-in law, met at 
Gilston, for thé purpose of putting the inteuded deed into ex- 
ecution. "Their names are recorded; David Hackstone of Ra- 
thillet, John Balfour of Kinlech, John Russell in Kettle, 
George Fleman in Balbathie, Andrew Henderson, Alexander 
Henderson in Kilbrachwnont, William Danzie in Cuddam, James, 
Alexander, and George Balfour iu Gilston, Thomas Ness, and 
Andrew Guillon, weaver, in Balmernockt *Fiom Gilston, the 
party proceeded to the house of one Black in Baldinny, from 
whence they sent out scouts, to gain information respecting Care 
michel. Mere, it seems, doubts began +o arise in the minds of some 
of those present, but John Balfour re-assured them, hy relating to 
them the impulses by which God had sent him forth, expressly 
to perform the work about which they were hesitating. “ John 
Balfour said, he was sure they had something ado, for he being 
at Paris his uncle’s house, intending towards the Highlands bes» 
cause of the violent rage in Fife, was pressed in spirit to return; 
and he enquiring the Lord’s mind avent it, got that word born 
in upon him, Go and prosper. So he coming from prayer, 
wondering what it could mean, went again and got jt confirmed 
by that scripture, Go, have uot I sent you? whereupon he durst 
ho more question, but ,,resently returned.” P. 413. While the 
party were thus encouraging each other, by relating their respec- 
tive experiences, a boy from Baldinny came to say, “ Gentlemen, 
there is the Bishop's coach, our gude wife desired me to tell 
you,” Instantly, they all with one voice devermined, “ Teuls, 
this 
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this is of God, and it seemeth that God delivered him into our 
hands; let us not draw back, but pursue.” James Russell, our 
author, in particular rejoiced at the opporitinity, which was now 
afforded him, of proving his zeal for God. But we shall give 
the remaining particulars of this frightful tragedy, m our author's 
own words: no language of our’s can convey mto the minds of 
our readers, so strong an iupression, of the hormble wickedness 
of these holy blasphemers, as will be conveyed in the plain nar- 
rative, which our author himself gives us, of all the circum- 
stunces, by which this most atrocious crime was attended, 


“Whereupon all agreeing to follow, it was mentioned what 
should be done with bun. George Fleman said, I will not go one 
foot furder, for if we shall spare his hfe our hazard shall be no less, 
and likewise his cruelty shall be greater; and, with some others, 
suid, Surely we have a clear calld4o execute God's justice upon 
him now, when in such a cupacitys James Russell said it had been 
born in upon his spirit some days before ta prayer, baving more 
than ordinary outlettings of the spirit for a fortnight together at 
Lesley, and told to several of his intimates that be had met with 
several scriptures, aud that it was born in apon him that the Lord 
would employ hin in some picce of service or it was long, and that 
there would be some great man, who was an enemy to the kirk of 
God, cut off; and he could not be quit of the thoughts of Nero, 
and asked where he could find that scripture, for he could not get 
it. He was forced to devote himself to God and enter in a covenant 
with the Lord, and renewed all his former vows and engagement 
ugninst prpists, prelates, indulgences, and all that was enemies to 
the work of God, and oppose the flourishing of Christ’s kingdom, 
and that he shonld not refuse nor draw back whenever the Lord 
should call him to act for lim, as tae as the Lord should enable 
lnm and give him strength, tho’ there should be never so much 
seeming hazard ; upon the @d day of May, at Lesiey, 1679. And 
seeing he had been before at several meetings (but not mentioning all 
this at this nick of time, but the heads of it only,) with several godly 
men in other places of the kingdom, who not only judged it their 
duty to take that wretch’s life and some others, but hid essayed it 
twice before, and came to the shire for that purpose, and once 
wonderfully he escaped at the Queensferry, for he went down 
to Leith with the chancellor in a boat; in the mean time they were 
in the other side coming over, but knew nothing of it, and the 
Lord bad kept them back at that time, he having more blood to 
shed, for this was about 8 days before Mr. James Mitchell was exe- 
eme; but be said be was sure that he had a clear call at that 
time, and that  seeined the Lord had delivered that wretch into 
their hand, and he durst not draw back but go forward, considering 
what engagements the Lord had taken from him the day beiore; 
for tho’ the Lord had kept him back formeriy, he doubted not bat 
his offer was acceptable to the Lord. And when asked what they 
would do with the bishop, he answered, he should let them hee 
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what he should do with him, for he durst not but execute the jus- 
tice of God wpon him for the innocent blood be bad shed; and 
William Danzicl spake to the same purpose: so with one consent 
they desired Kathillet to command them that they might not delay, 
ind to be ready at his command whatever assault they should meet 
with, 

“* But Rathillet answered, that the Lord was his witness he was 
willing to venture all he had for the interest of Christ, yet he durst 
not lead them on to that action, there being a known prejudice 
betwixt the bishop and him, which would mar the glory of the ac- 
tion, for it would be imputed to his particular revenge, and that 
God was his witness he did nothing on that account; but be would 
not hinder them from what God had called them to, and that he 
should not leave them; which John Balfour hearing, said, Gentle. 
men, follow me; whereupon all the 9 rode what they could to 
Magusmuir, the hills at the nearest, and Andrew Henderson riding 
afore, being best mounted, and saw them when he was on the top 
of the hill, and all the rest came up and rode very hard, for the 
coach was driving very hard; and being come near Magua, George 
Fleman and James Russell riding into the town, and James asked at 
the goodman if that was the bishop’s coach? He fearing, did not 
tell, but one of his servants, a woman, came running to bim and said 
it was the bishop’s coach, and she seemed to be overjoyed ; and James 
riding towards the coach, to be sure, secing the bishup looking out 
at the door, cast away his cloak and cried, Judas be taken! ‘The 
bishop cricd to the coachman to drive; be tiring at him, erying 
to the rest to come up, and the rest throwing away their cloaks ex- 
cept Rathillet,.......+ fired into the cuach driving very fast about 
halfa mile, in which time they fired several shots in at all parts of 
the couch, and Alexander Henderson secitty ®né Wallace having a 
cock’d carabine going to fire, gript him in the neck, and threw bim 
own and pulled it out of his hand. Andrew Henderson outran 
the coach, and stroke the horse in the face with his sword; and 
James Russell coming to the postillion, commanded him to stand, 
which he refusing, he stroke him on the face and cut down the side 
of his shine, and striking at the horse next brake his sword, and 
gripping the ringeses of the foremost horse in the farthest side : 
George Fleman fir’d a pistol in at the north side of the coach be- 
neath his left arm, and saw his daughter dight of the turage; and 
riding forward, gripping the horses’ bridles in the nearest side and 
beld them still, George Balfour fired likewise, and James Russel! 
got George Fleman’s sword and lighted of his horse, and ran to the 
coach door, and desired the bishop to come forth, Judas. He an- 
swered, he never wronged man; James declared before the Lord 
that it was no particular interest, nor yet for any wrong that he 
had done to him, but because he had betrayed the Chureh 
as Judas, and bad wrung his hands these 18 or 19 year 
in the blood of the saints, but epecially at Pentland; and 
Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Mitchell and James Learmont; and they 
were sent by God to execute bis vengence on him this day, and de- 
sired him to repent and come forth; aud John Balfour on borse- 
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back said, Sir, God is our witness that it is not for any wrong thog 
hast done to me, nor yet for any fear of what thou could do to 
but because thou hast been a murderer of many a poor soul in th 
kirk of Scotland and a betrayer of the church, and an opeu enemy 
and persecutor of Jesus Christ and his members, whose blood tho 
hast shed like water on the earth, and therefore thou shalt die! 
aud fired a pistol; and James Russell desired him again to come 
forth and make him for death, judgment, and eternity; and the 
bishop said, Save my life, and I will save all yours. James an- 
swered, that he knew that it was not in his power either to save or 
to kill us, for there was no saving of his life, for the blood that he 
had shed was crying to heaven for vengeance on him, and thrust 
his shabel at him. john Balfour desired him again to come forth, 
* and he answered, I will come to you, for I know you ase a gentle- 
man and will save my life; but | am gone already, and what need 
more? And another told him of keeping up of a pardon pls: 
by the king for 9 persons at Pentland, and then at the back side of 
the coach thrust 4 sword at him, threatening him to go forth; 
whereupon he-went forth, and falling upon his knees, said, For 
God's sake, save my life; his daughter falling on her knees, beggi 
his life also. But they told him that he Should die, and pias a 
him to repent and make for death. Alexander Henderson said, 
Seeing there has been lives taken for you already, and if ours be 
taken it shall not be for nought; he rising of bis knees went for. 
ward, and John Balfour stroke him on the face, and Andrew Hen- 
derson stroke him on the hand and cut ity’and John Balfour rode 
him down; whereupon he, lying upon his face as if he had been 
dead, and James Russell hearing bis daughter say to Wallace that 
there was life in him yet, in the time James was disarming the rest 
of the bishop’s men, went presently to him cast off his hat, for it 
would not cut at first, and Kutad his head in pieces. 

“ rs done, his daughter came to him and cursed him, 
and called him a bloody murderer; and James answered they were 
not murderers, for they were sent to execute God's vengeance on 
him ; and presently went to the coach, and finding a pair of pistols, 
took them, and then took out a trunk and brake it up, and finding 
nothing but women’s furniture, and asked what should be done 
with it; and it was answered, that they should have nothing but 

yapers and arms; and Andrew Henderson lighted, and took a 
fiette bux and breke it up, and finding some papers, which he took ; 
and opening a clonk-bag pot found moe papers and a Bible full of 
porterers (portraits), with a little purse hung in it, a copper dollar 
two pistol ball, two turners, two stamps, some coloured thread, and 
some yellow coloured thing like to pairings of nails, which would 
not burn, which they took. At this time James Russell was taking 
the rest of his men’s arms, and Wallace, as he would have resisted, 
cay are ee. and James Russel] smote him on-the cheek 
with his shabel and riped all their pockets, and got some ps 

and a bnite and fork, a hich he tabbed crying A the py ap 4 
that the bishop be dead, William Dangiel lighted, and went, and 
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thrust his sword into his belly, and the ‘dirt came out; and turn- 
jag him over, Ppt his pockets, and found a winger and knives Cén« 
form, vith some papers, which he took. Jaincs Russell desired 
his servants to take up their priest now. All this. time Andrew 
Guilou pleaded for his.life. John Balfour threatening him to be 
quiet, he came to Rathillet, who’ was standing at a distance with 
his cluak about his mouth all the time on horseback, and desired 
him to come ahd cause save his life, who answered, as he meddled 
not with them nor desired them ‘to take his life, so he durst not 
plead for him nor forbid them.” P. 414, 


Our readers, perhaps, will be anxious to know, in what man- 
rer these meu behaved, after the dreadful business was over ; hore 
rible to relate, they went to prayer !, “ And putting forth a man 
to watch, if any should come toward that place, from any airt, 
they went to prayer, first together, aud then each one alone, 
mith great composure of spirit, and enlargement of heart, more 
than ordinary, blessing the Lord, who had called them out, 
and carried them so courageously through so great a work, and 
led them by his Holy Spirit in every step, that they stept, in that 
matter.” P. 422. 

We shall not weaken the impression which the above extrac 
is So well calculated to make upon the minds of our readers,. by 
any comment of ours: if the perusalof such a narrative as that 
which we have given above, is not sufficient to convince those 
who rely for guidance in religion, upon internal il!uminations, and 
divine impulses, of the danger which they incur by so doing, 
their delusion is without remedy; it.is beyond the reach of any 
argument which either reason or experience can supply, 
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Arr. IV. A Charge delivered at.the Primary Visitation of 
Herbert, Lord Bishop of -Landaff, in August, 1817. 8vo, 
S8 pp. 1s. Gd. Rivingtons. 1817. 


THE energy and activity, which marked the course of this dis- 
tinguished theologian, before his elevation to the episcopal behch, 
appear to have been increased; rather than diminished, by his 
_ atcession of rank and'digaity. For his exertions in Parliatnent, 
during the last session, he is entitled ‘to the warmest thanks, of 
he friend, to our ancient and allied establishments, bey Church . 

State; his Lordship’s: , upon the question of granting 
additional privileges to the Catholics, was duciiagaiched alike 
its temperance and ‘for its er. We could only have 
that this masterly aud couvincing protest had been’ given to 
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public, in a more legitimate form, than in that of a newspaper 
report. Of his labonrs in a diocese, which had been too longs 
as we fear, abandoned to its fate, it is out of our protince 
to speak; but, that his Lordship, in the course of but a few 
months, had accurately acquainted himself, with all the local 
and peculiar circumstances, under which his Clergy were placed, 
the Charge before us will afford the most convincing testimony, 
We cannot however refrain, from expressing our hope, that the 
papers of questions, which his Lordship has drawn up and 
printed, for the use of his candidates for holy orders, could become 
publici jus. As a neat and compendious test of orthodox 
principle, upon every leading point iu theology, they are un- 
rivalled ; they present the readiest means, both of examining the 
opinions of others, and of analysing our own. In these days 
especially, too much caution cannot be exercised, in the admission 
ef candidates, into the sacred profession. A learned ands 
scriptural Clergy are at all times, the best bulwarks of a Chris- 
tian Church, but at a time, when the most destructive errors are 
propagated, ‘under the disguise of the Gospel, and the sacred 
volume is perverted, mto the minister of the rankest fanaticism, 
it is more than ever incumbent, upon those who are intended for 
holy orders, to make themselves masters, not only of the doctrines 
and of the spirit, but of the language also of Scripture. Insu- 
lated passages and disjomted texts are the missile weapons of 
the enthusiasts ; very wisely they do not attempt to bring into 
the field, the heavy artillery of argument, they know from expe- 
rience, that far more execution is done among the ignorant and 
unstable, by these poisoned arrows, which, ‘when barbed with 
Scripture phraseology, stick deep in the mind. But in this, as 
many other cases, the wound can be cured only by a right appli 


cation of those very arms, by the perversion of which it was 
piflicted, : 


Vulnus Achilleo qua quondam fecerat hosti 
Vulneris auxtliium Pelias hasta tulit. 


But, if proficiency in scriptural knowledge is a point of such 
vital importance, to the interests of the Church, orthodoxy in 
scriptural doctrine is essential to its very existence. Neither a 
kingdom nor a church divided against itself can ever stand. 
those are admitted within the walls of the sanctuary, whose 
principles are decidedly in opposition to the laws by which it is 
guarded and governed, the inevitable result will be confusion and 
ruin, That such is the case at this present time, we want no 
further evidence than that of the very men, to whom we allude. 
ie have uot distinguished them, but they have distinguished 
themselves. They have formed themselves into a separate party, 
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they have appropriated to themselves a separate title, they vilify 
and reproach those, mto whdse territory they have intraded, 
So different, indeed, are the principles which they maintain, 
from those of our English Church, that there are many ho- 
nourable and good dissenters without its pale, who, both in 
their belief and conduct, approach much nearer to its doctrines, 
than those who, in defiance of any such qualins of conscience, 
have boldiy enlisted themselves under its banuer. Candidates of 
this description are daily increasing, and so artfully have they 
been drilled to conceal thejr real opinions, during the time of 
exainination, that they will often pass muster with those, whose 
principles are in conformity with the Church, into whose service 
they are about to enter. It is necessary, therefore, that a more 
strict and scrutinizing test should be applied, that the Bishop 
may know, whether the doctrines of the candidate are in perfect 
union with the doctiines of the Church, and therefore, whether 
he is qualified for admission within it. We trust, that to a 
second edition of the Charge, this paper of questions, which are 
so arranged, as to exhibit a connected view, of the dealings of 
God to man, under the New Covenant, could be subjoined as an 
Appendix. 

The ground, which the Bishop hag taken in his primary Charge, 
is altogether new. It has been hitherto customary, for the 
diocesan to enter at large, into general principles, and afterwards, 
briefly to advert to any particular circumstances, which might be 
thought worthy of the attention of his clergy. The Bishop of 
Landaff bas adopted an exactly opposite method ; he has dedi- 
cated the main body of his Charge, to questions of more imme. 
diate interest, and at the conclusion, has shortly touched upon 
points of geuveral instruction. Much as we ourselves must regret 
this disposition of his matter, we must at the same time allow, 
that to the clergy of his diocese, such an arrangement was pecu- 
liarly adapted. ‘The majority of otr readers may feel disap- 
pointed, in the absence of those general observations, upon the 
character, the events, and the signs of the times; which, when 
they proceed from a powerful mind and a commanding pen, 
have much weight in the scale of opinion, and give a tone to 
the feelings of the public mind, And had this Charge been de- 
livered to the Clergy of any diocese near the metropolis, we 
should have thought that their disappointment bad been founded 
in justice. But, when we consider the distance of Landaff from 
the centre of public business, and when we remember, how very 
contracted the opportunities, of the Clergy of so remote a dio- 
cese, must be, of procuring the commonest information, upon 
matters which most closely cuncern them, their Diocesan is surely 
Justified, in calling their attention to particulars, especially, in 
thes: 
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236 Bishop of Landaff’s Charge: 
those particulars were of a nature the most important. An Act 
had just passed, to consolidate, and to bring within one focus, 
all the various and scattered Acts, which affected the interests of 
the Clergy. All that could relate to their residence, to the dis- 
charge of their spiritual duties, and to the extent of their tem. 
poral engagements, was to be found in that Act, it was surely in 
the highest degree expedient, that they should be made thoroughly 
acquainted, not only with the letter, but with the spirit, and the 
reason, of its enactments. It is also well known, that a cousi. 
derable opposition had been raised, against the provisions of the 
Bill, by a very respectable portion of their brethren, in a diocese 
not far distant, which rendered it still more important, that the 
Clergy should not only be acquainted with, but should also be 
reconciled to laws and constitutions, under which they were to be 
governed. We do not, of course, enter into other reasons, which 
might apply to the diocese of Landaff in particular; but we 
shall simply give it as our opinion, that the Bishop might have 

roduced a more splendid, but he could not have delivered a more 
useful Charge. 

The Bishop, in the first place, congratulates his clergy that 
they have now a permanent, not a temporary law, for the govern- 
ment of the Church, and that instead of consulting and compar- 
ing, a variety of Acts, from the reign of Henry VII[Ith to this 

resent time, they have now to refer to one single and compre- 
ensive Act. 


‘ But the greatest advantage, to be expected from the present 
law, is that which relates to the welfare of the established church, 
and therefore to the ult)mate welfare of the clergy themselves. For 
the welfare of the church is inseparable from the welfare of its 
ministers ; if the church should fall, the functions of its ministers 
would entireiy Cease, and iis revenues be entirely withdrawn. To 
support the established chureh, is to support iherefore the clergy of 
the establishment. As soon then as we can ascertain what is neces- 
sary for such support, so soon must the clergy in particular, from 
considerations both of duty and of interest, be disposed to contri- 
bute by their individual eflurts, to the attainment of so salutary an 
end. They will cheerfuily submit to what might otherwise appear 
a personal iuconventence, when they reflect, that in the present 
state of the established church, and the alarming increase of Dis- 
senters from that church, it is highly expedient that we should 
discharge our own duty to our respective flocks, lest our flocks be 
withdrawn from us; or, when we are enable to perform our own 
duty, that we make such provision for those, to. whuse care we 
commit our flocks, that the respectability of the curate may be 
maintained on the one hand, and the exact performance of duty, 
both regular and occasiunal, be ensured on the other. If we dis- 
regard this rule, we not only neglect what, as pastors, we owe to 
our 
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our flocks, but we display a very short.sighted policy, even in 
regard to our private advantage. For, if by endeavouring to get 
our work done as cheaply as pussible, we get it done as dadly as 
possible, and thus endanger the stability of the edifice, it will be 
a poor consolation to reflect, when we see the edifice tottering, that 
it cost us less while it lasted, if by paying more we might have 
saved it from falling.” P. 3, 


It is just and right, that the state which protects and endows 
a certain portion of the universal Church, should require, from 
those members who have accepted of such endowment and pro- 
tection, a due discharge of the duties, which they have in con- 
sequence undertaken. It is just and right, that civil penalties 
should be attached to civil privileges, and it is to these a/one 
that the Bishop, when he speaks of a law enacted for the 
government of the Church, appears to direct his clergy; the 
spiritual power of the Church can be subject to no temporal 
controul, nor can the spiritual government be committed to 
authorities purely temporal. As the source of its spiritual 
jurisdiction is from above, so, before that high tribunal alone, are 
ils ministers ultimately responsible. ‘There is a neglect of duty 
which the laws of man can controul, and it is that neglect to 
which the Bishop alludes; but there ds a ‘disregard and a dis- 
affection beyond the reach of human power, which the spiritual 
Governor of the Church alone can visit or avenge. Now, as 
the Bishop appears unwilling to. blend two considerations, 
Which are in many points so distinct, he dedicates his Charge to 
the cunsideration only of the former, and it is upon this ground 
that his lordship urges, both in the citation which we have 
given, and in other parts of the Charge, temporal motives for 
the performance of spiritual duties. We mention this, because 
we kuow that objections have been made; to the introduction of 
Motives apparently so inferior to the duties to be performed, but 
the reader, if he has any candour, will remember that it is to 
the clerical duties, only as far as they are conuected with 
temporal laws and temporal privileges, that the Bishop at 
present confines himself. 
_ The Act itself is divided into three parts, each of which, in 
is due proportion, occupies his lordship’s attention, The first 
part, which respects the farming of the clergy, as there are now 
(to the eredit of the order be it spoken) but few who su/cos et 
vineta crepant mera, and like Trulliber are parsous only upon 
Sundays, is dismissed by the Bishop witha very few observations, 
The second part, which respects the residence of the clergy, is 
considered at greater length, and is a perspicuons and useful 
Precis, of that portion of the Act. The admirable provision 
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of this new law, against interference of the common informer, 
ww thus forcibly described : 


“ But fF must not omit tu notice, the peculiar advantage derived 
from this Act, by the interposition of episcopal authority, between 
the non-resident clergyman and the common informer. A non: 
resident clergyman is no longer exposed to the danger of being taken 
unawares. and involved in a suit, which might ruin both himself 
nnd his family. No penalties are now recoverable by any * pro~ 
ceeding or action’ for more than one year ; and such action cannot 
be commenced till four months after the expiration of that year; 
nor even then, without a month's previons notice, both to the bishop 
and to the defendant. In the mean time, that is, from the Ist of 
January to the 3ist of March, in every year succeeding a year of 
non-residence, the non-resident is amenable to the bishop alone, 
Aud if the bishop himself, during that period, does his duty, the 
operation of the common informer is wholly excluded. For as no 
action at law can be commenced before the Ist of May, se no notice 
of any action can be given before the Ist of April. And if previous 
to such notice, the bishop has issued a monition to reside, such monte 
tion ts an effectual bar to any action at law. But then it must be 
2 monition, not issued for the mere purpose of screening a non-resi« 
dent from the operation of the law: it must be a monition, which 
is duly enforced, or it cannot serve as a plea in a court of justices 
Thus the government of our church is restored to the authority,, 
which it lost by an Act of Henry VIII. Our episcopal church is 
again governed by bishops, as well in regard to the residence of the 
clergy, as in other ecclesiastical concerus ; and there is no longet 
roum for the common intormer, unless, both the parochial clergy 
and the bishops themselves, neglect to perform their duty. But this 
is u case which I trust will rarely occur. Indeed the bishops have 
at present more reason than ever, to urge the parochial clergy to 
resulence on their livings. Independently of general causes, the 
very circumstance that they alone, for a certain period, are now 
permitted to interfere with the non-resident clergy, is an argument 
ter greater vigilance, while that period continues. And, as such 
interterence can alone prevent another interference, which ‘will pro- 
duce the same effect, but by measures far more severe, the exercis€ 
vl episcepal wut hority be CONES, in such cases, not only an act of. 
duty, but an act of mercy.” P. 12. 


It reflects the highest credit upon the episcopal bench, that, 
im an age when Church authority and discipline is at so low an 
ebb, to them should be entrusted a power, far exceeding any 
that they have possessed, since the days of the Refornmation. 
We are assured, that the confidence which has thus been re 
in them by the legislature, will not be found to have been vainly 
or injudiciously placed. “Phe union of temporal with spiritual 
authority, is no small addition to the high and important duties 
of the episcopal office ; we are confident, however, that a. 
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the clergy and the laity of our country will have full reason 
to rejoice in the present alteration of the law; the clergy, as 
they will be subjeeted to a rule, Which, with the authority of a 
governor, will unite the affection of a brother; and the laity, 
as they will witness a practical encrease of activity and zeal in 
every department of their established Church. 

In bis observations upon the third portion of the bill, respect- 
ing the salaries and appointment of curates, his lordship has 
been eminently successful. If any objections had previously 
existed to this part of the bill, we think, that the just and tem- 
perate views, which his lordship has taken of these delicate and 
difficult points, would go far to remove them. We confess, that 
they have had this effect in our own case. We had entertained 
an expressed objection to the fiftieth clause, which enables 
the bishop to appoint a curate, if the duty shall appear to him 
to be inadequately performed, even though the incumbent be 
resident. When this neglect arises from the number or the 
distance of churches aud chapels, it is only placing the incum- 
bent, as the Bishop ably argues, upon the same footing as a 
curate, who, by this very act, is restricted both as to the distance 
and the number of the churches or chapels which he is to serve. 
In case of superannuation, though the Act does not specify such 
acause, we aré clearly of opinion, that prevision should be made 
for the service of the parish, in all livings below a certain value, 
partly, at least, from other sources, and that the whole should not 
fall upon the pocket of the incumbent, at a time when he is the 
least able to support it. 

In the latter part of his Charge, the Bishop recommends the 
‘education of the poor upon the national plan, and the foundation 
of schools in union with the National Society. He urges also, 
the necessity of adhering, not to the name only and the 
mechanical part, but to the spirit and to the laws of that 
invaluable institution. In an especial manner his lordship ineul- 
cates a strict obedience to that law of the society, which enjoins 
that all the children shall “ attend the service of the established 

urch, unless such reason can be assigned, as shall be satis- 
factory to the persons, having the direction of that school.” 

power of exception which this rule seems to imply, does 
not, as his lordship observes, amount to an authority for 
dispensing with general attendance, but only for excusing tem- 
Porary and particular absence. “The arguments of the Bishop 
¥pon this pout, are so forcible and just, that we shall present 
them to our readers at length. 


“ In the application of the above-quoted rule for attendance at 
urch, care must be taken not to apply it in such @ manner, as 
to defeat the main object, which the National Society has in 
view. 

VOL. Ix. Marcn, 1818. 
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view, When the Society requires, that the children ‘ constantly 
attend’ at church, unless ‘ such reasons for their non-attendance 
be assigned’ as shall satisfy the governors of the school, the oppo- 
sition between the terms * constantly’ and * non-attendance’ ap- 
pears at least to imply, that the exceptions to the rule, contem. 
piated by the Society, are rather individual instances of non-attend- 
ance, permitted in argent cases to children who at othertimes attend, 
than such exceptions, as consist in Aabitual and constant absence 
trom church. But even where the governors interpret the rule 
in the latter sense, they should still consider, that a Society, formed 
tor the avowed purpose of education in the principles of the Estas 
blished Church, and announcing this purpose in its very title, 
cuunot possibly confer such a dispensing power, on any other 
supposition, thun, that they who apply for union with the Society, 
are themselves true churchmen, and consequently will be very 
cautious in the ase of such power. Otherwise a school may be 
united with the National Sociefy, and yet not united with the Ne 
tional Church, It catmot indeed be denied, that great prudence ts 
required in the management of National Schools, in places where 
there are many, who depart from the Established Church, Sueh 
schools are open (and very properly open) alike to the Churchiian, 
and to the Dissenter : provided the children conform to the regu. 
lations of the school, In these regulations, the rule for attendance 
at church is necessarily included ; or the school could not be united 
with the National Society. Lest objections therefore should be 
made by parents, where the children are of such a mixed descrip 
tiun, the governors of several schools have thought proper, not 
ouly to interpret the rule according to the /at/er sense, but to make 
a very extensive, or, as it is termed, a very liberal, use of their dit 
pensing power. But, if | may judge from my own experience, there 
would be much less difficulty, than is frequently supposed, if excep 
tions to the rule, when taken in the éatter sense, were rever allowed. 
[a the school, to which I allude, no questions are asked about the 
religion of the parents, when they apply for the admission of thet 
children. ‘Fhey are merely intormed of the conditions, with whieh 
their children must comply, if admitted at the school; and they 
have uniformly assented without a murmur. Yet this school bas 
been established seven years, and in a place which abounds with 
Dissenters. In the City of London Nationel Schools, than which 
there are no better in the kingdom, such an exception is sever 
made to the rule for attendance at church, ‘The same is true of 
many, tery many other national schools; and to give an example 
in the diocese of Landaff, the governors of the national school # 
Chepstow, which 1s very well conducted, admit in mo case such an 
exception to the rule for attendance at chureh. ‘Thus the chik 
dren of these schools are, without exception, educated for the 
church: for it is their place of worsmp, which determives Ue 
question, whether they sball be churchmen, or not. The same 
regularity in attendance at church would be etisured also in othe? 
places, i peveruers of schuocis hud every where the sume fie rons. 
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When it is known, tliat exceptions are never allowed, exceptions 
will never be expected, and therefore never be required. Nor is a 
universal compliance with the rule attended with the hardship, that 
many suppose: for it sa mistake, that the lower classes of Pro- 
testant Dissenters in this country have, in general, such objections 
to our doctrihe and worship, as to consider « compliance with the 
rule a bar to the education of their children in the national schools. 
It is true, that by attempting to force men into measures, we may 
defeat our own object by exciting a dislike to that which was pre- 
viously a matter of indifference to them, and to which they might 
have been drawn, though they would not be compelled. But there 
is uo compulsion, when a parent is at liberty to determine, whether 
he will accept or reject the terms, on which education is offered to 
his child. And that a strict adherence to rule, when the acceptance 
of it by the other party is voluntary, does not produce the effect of 
compulsion, is evident from the examples above quoted. 

“ Before | conclude this note, I will take an extreme case, 
that we may be prepared to uct on every emergency. Let us 
suppose, that a parent really Aas such objections to our doctrine 
and worship, that he would rather sce his child deprived of educa- 
tion altogether, than see him comply with the rule for attendance 
atchurch. And let us further suppose, that the proper remedy 
in such a case (namely, assistance from the affluent of Ais own per- 
suasion, to whom tather than to churchmen belongs the care of 
his child’s education) is not to be obtained. In this extreme case, 
the governors will consider, whether the call of duty to the church 
should not yield to the urgent call of Wuntafity. But, if it does 
yield, it must yield in the silence of discretion, We may overlook 
what is wrong from motives of compassion; bat on no account 
must we authurise what is wrong by a positive enactment. And 
bere lies the error of those churchinen, Who make provision by their 
rules tor attendance at other places of worship, whereas such attend- 
ance, when permitted by churchmen, should be merely a matter of 
connivance, No one will question the right of the Dissenter# to 
provide, if they choose, for education in their own way. But, when 
churchmen co-operate for that purpose, they surely forget what they 
vwe to the establishment.” P. 32. 


We do not believe that fifty children (excepting those of 
Roman Catholic parents) are excluded from the benefits of the 
Hational education, because they are forced to attend the 
Hational worship. ‘The fact is directly the reverse. ‘ The popu- 
lation of Ingland, notwithstanding the immense pains which 
have been taken, by the dissenting interest, to bribe them from its 
(we are sull much attached to the religion of the country. 
Ye kuow many instances where the parents, though they attend 
the meeting themselves, are desirous that their children should 
attend the Church. “ Schools for all,” as they are called, are 
wot, therefore, io be considered as. the receptacles for present, 
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but the nurseries for future dissent. Never was a grosser 
imposition practised upon the public, than the foundation of 
these schools, under the pretence of universal toleration. There 
are not a dozen children in all of them together, who would not, 
with the full consent of their parents, attend any place of 
worship in the established, Church. It is not dislike, but 
indifference to the Church, that is the character of almost all 
ranks and conditions in the present day. We believe, that the 
case supposed by his lordship, at the conclusion of his statement, 
-is one of extremely rare occurrence. We certamly never 
witnessed it ourselves, nor did we ever hear of any ove else 
who had. 

At the conclusion of the Charge, the subject of the Bible 
Society is very briefly, but very temperately and judiciously 
touched upon. There is nothing in the following address that 
can at all betray the pen of a controversalist, or in the least 
degree infringe upon the dignified calmness of episcopal 
euthority. 


“ Another Society,"which I earnestly recommend to your atten- 
tion, is the ‘ Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.’ It is the 
most ancient Bible Society in this kingdom, and was employed in 
the distribution of Bibles to the poor, more than eighty years before 
any other Bible Socicty existed among us. Its title is well adapted 
to its object: for Christian knowledge is unquestiogably promoted 
by the circulation of the Bible. But as this Society does not go by 
the name of a Bible Society, it has been strangely inferred (whether 
mistakenly or not, I shall not now inquire) that they who have sup- 
ported this Bible Society, in preference to any other Bible Society, 
are enemics to Bible Societies ia general; consequently, adverse to 
the distribution of the Bible itself, and therefore intected with popery- 
Now, us | decidedly prefer the distribution of the Bible by the 
means of this Bible Society to its distribution by the means of any 
other Bible Society, I will briefly state to you the grounds of my 
preference. ‘Though the use of the Bible makes us Christians, its 
the use of tbe Prayer-book also, which makes us churchmen. 
Bible is the sole authority, on which protestants found their articles 
of faith ; whereas the members of the church of Rome found their 
articles of faith on the joint authority of scripture and tradition 
While the Bible and tradition therefore are the religion of the p& 
pist, the Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of the protestant. 

ut when this maxim, which is true in respect to the authority of 
the Bible, is applied, as it has been, to the distribution of the Bible, 
the maxim is totally false. Though the Prayer-book has no 
rity but what it derives from the Bible, churchmen must attend to 
its distribution with the Bible. Take away the Prayer-book, and 
though we remain Christians, we cease to be churchmen. Christians 
of every denomination appeal to the Bible in support of their faith 
and worship, however diversified that faith and worship is 
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Our form of faith-and worship is that, which is prescribed in the 
Prayer-book ; and as we have every reason to believe, that the faith 
and worship, there prescribed, is consonant with the tenets of the 
Bible, we must consistently, as good churchmen, as good protestants, 
(whatever has been said to the contrary) regard the Prayer-book 
asa proper companion for the Bible. Now the Bible Society, which 
[recommend to your attention, is the only Bible Society in this 
kingdom, which distributes the Prayer-book with the Bible. And 
it is chiefly on this ground, that, as a faithful churchman, I have 
earnestly lengeied in its defence, But there are other reasons, 
which powerfully co-operate on the same side, ‘The Bible Society, 
which is distinguished by the name of the ‘ British and Foreign,’ 
comprises the great body of Dissenters in this kingdom, while the 
other Bible Society consists entirely of churchmen. Now a partner- 
ship of churchmen and Dissenters in a Bible Society, which distri- 
butes the Bible alone, is a partnership founded on very unequal terms. 
It is founded on a levelling principle, ef which the unavoidable 
consequence. is, that one party must lose what the other gains, 
This the Dissenters. know, if churchmen do not. They know, that 
a union of churchmen and Dissenters in such a Society, cannot 
fail to augment the power of the latter at the expencé of the former. 
We should treat indeed all, who dissent from us, with brotherly 
kindness and charity: they are fellow-men, they are fellow-Chris- 
tians. But, as their religious interests are, and must be, inimical 
to the interests of the established church, it is not our duty to in- 
crease*their power. - Let us be liberal; but not so liberal, as to 
betray our trust.” P, 33. 


We shall not enlarge upon the doctrinal part of the Charge, 
which is chiefly contained in a long note at the conclusion. We 
trust that, in a future address to his Clergy, the Bishop will so 
expand his views upon the very important points which, in the 
present, are but briefly touched upon, as to make them ‘a prin- 
cipal and Jeading character of the whole. 





Aur. V. - Northanger Abbey: and Persuasion: By the 
Author of “ Pride and Prejudice,” “ Mansfield Park,” &c. 
With a biographical Notice of the Author. 4 vols, 12m. 
24s. Murray. 1818. ” ; 

IN order to impart some degree of variety to our journal, and 

select matter suited to all tastes, we have generally made it a point 

to notice one or two of the better sort of novels; but, did our 
fair readers know, what a vast quantity of useful spirits and 
patience, we are for this purpose generally forced to exhaust, 
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before we are able to stumble upon any thing that we can at all 
ecommend to their approbation ; what innumerable letters we 
are compelled to read from the witty Lady Hartiet F to the 
pathetic Miss Lucretia G ; through what an endless series 
of gloomy caverns, long and winding passages, secret trap doors, 
we are forced to pass—now in the Inquisition, now in a gay 
modern assembly—this moment in the east wing of an old 
castle in the Pyrenees ; in the next, among banditti; and so on, 
through all the changes and chances of this transitory life, ac. 
quiescing in every thing, with an imperturbable confidence, that 
he or she, who has brought us into all these difficulties, will, in 
their own good time, release us from them; sure we are, that even 
the most resolute foes to all the solid parts of learning, will agree 
with us in admitting, that the sound and orthodox divinity with 
which so considerable a portion of our pages is usual!y filled, and of 
which we have so often had the mortification to hear many sen. 
sible young ladies complain, is nevertheless very far from being 
quite so dull and exhausting, as are their own favourite studies, 
when indiscriminately pursued. In return for this concession oy 
their part, we on ours will frankly allow, that a good novel; 
such, for example, as that at present before us, 1s, perlaps, 
among the most fascinating productions of modern literature, 
though we cannot say, that it is quite so improving as some 
others. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, are the productions ofa 
pen, from which our readers have already received sevefal admired 
productions; and it is with most unfeigned regret, that we are 
forced to add, they will be the last. From a short biographical 
memoir prefixed to the volumes before us, we learn that the fair 
writer of them, died in July of lust year, leaving the two works 
which constitute the publication prefixed to this article, reqdy for 
the press. Before we enter upon the merits of these, it may, 
perhaps, gratify our readers to learn the few particulars related 
of the authoress, in the brief sketch of her life, with which these 
volumes are prefaced. Jane Austen (for such was the name of 
the anonymous writer of “ Pride and Prejudice,” “ Emma, 
* Mansfield Park,” “ Sense and Sensibility,” and of the volumes 
now under our notice,) was born at Steventon, in the county of 
Hants, on the iGch of December, 1775, of which parish, ber 
father was rector for forty years. He is described, as having 
been an excellent scholar, and highly accomplished im every pror 
vmce of literature. During the latter period of his lite, he 
resided in Bath, and on his death, his widow retired to South- 
ampton, accompanied by our authoress and another daughter. 
In May, 1817, the health of Jane Austen, the subject of out 
memoir, rendered it advisable to remove to Wiuchester, in ordet 
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to be near medical aid; and in that city she expired on the 24th 
July, 1817, and. was buried in the cathedral; “ which,” the 
author of the sketch of her life, says, “ im the whole catalogue 
of its mighty dead, does not contain the ashes of a brighter 
genius Or a sincerer Christian.” ‘This way of speaking means 
nothing more, than that our authoress had rendered herself ex- 
tremely beloved and admired, by those who were best acquainted 
with her, We are told that 


* She supported, during two months, all the varying pain, irk- 
semeness, and tedium, attendant on decaying nature, with more 
than resignation, with a truly elastic cheertulness. She retained 
lier faculties, her memory, her fancy, her temper, and her affections, 
warm, clear, and unimpaired, to the last. Neither her love of God, 
norvt her fellow.creatures, flagged for a moment, She made a 
point of reeviving the sacrament before excessive bodily weakness 
might have rendered her perception unequal to her wishes. She 
wrote whilst she could hold a pen, and with a pencil when a pen 
was become too laborious. The day preceding her death she com- 
posed some stanzas replete with fancy and vigour. Her last volun. 
tary speech conveyed thanks to, her medical attendant; and to the 
final question asked of her, purporting to know her wants, she re- 


plied, * 1 want nothing but death.”” ‘Vol. 1. P, viii. ag 


Of her person and accomplishments, we are informed, 


.* Of personal attractions. she possessed a considerable share, 
Her stature was that of true elegance. It could not have been ine 
creased without exceeding the middle height. Wer carriage and 
deportment were quiet, yet graceful, Her features were separately 
good. ‘Their assemblage produced an unrivalled expression of that 
cheerfulness, sensibility, and benevolence, which were her real cha- 
racteristics. Her complexion was of the finest texture, It might 
with truth be said, that her eloquent blood spoke through her mo- 
dest cheek. Her voice was extremely sweet, She delivered herself 
with fluency and precision, Indeed she was formed for elegant and 
rational society, excelling in conversation as much as in composi 
tion. In the present age it is hazardous to mention accomplish. 
ments. Our authoress would, probably, have been inferior to few 
in such acquirements, had she not been so superier to most in 
higher things, She had not only an excellent taste for drawing, 
but, an her earlier days, evinced great power of band in the manage- 
ment of the pencil, Her own musical attainments she held very 
cheap. ‘I'wenty years ago. they would have been thought more of, 


and twenty years hence many a parent wall expect their daughters - 


to be applauded for meaner perfoymances, She was fond of dancing, 
and excclied in it. It remains now to add a few observations on 
that which her friends deemed more important, on those endow, 
nents which swectened every hour of their lives. 


* Tf there be an opinivn current in the world, that perfect pla- ! 
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cidity of temper is not reconcileable to the most lively imagination, 
and the keenish relish for wit, such an opinion will be rejected for 
evér by those who have had the happiness of knowing the aythoress 
of the following works. Though the frailties, foibles, and follies of 
others, could not escape her immediate deteetion, yet even on their 
vices did she never trust herself to comment with unkindness. The 
pe sage of candour is not uncommon; but she had no affectation, 
aultless herself, as nearly as human nature can be, she always 
sought, in the faults of others, something to excuse, to forgive, or 
forget. Where extenuation was impossible, she bad a sure refuge 
in silence. She never uttered either a hasty, a silly, or a severe 
expression. In short, her temper was as polished as her wit. Nor 
were her manners inferior to her temper. ‘They were of the hape 
piest kind. No one could be often in her company without feeli 
a strong desire of obtaining her friendship, and cherishing a hope o 
having obtained it. She was tranquil without reserve or stiffness ; 
and communicative without intrusion or self-sufficiency, She be. 
came an authoress entirely from taste and inclination, Neither 
the hope of fame nor profit mixed with her early motives. Most 
of her works, as before observed, were composed many years pre- 
vious to their publication, It was with extreme difficulty that her 
friends, whose partiality she suspected whilst she honoured their 
jodgment, could prevail on her to publish her first work. Nay, so 
persuaded was she that its sale would not repay the éxpence of 
publication, that she actually made a reserve from her very modes 
rate income to meet the expected loss. She could scarcely believe, 
what she termed her great good fortune, when ‘ Sense and Sensibi- 
lity’ produced a clear profit of about 150]. Few so gifted were $0 
truly unpretending. She regarded the above sum as a prodigious 
recompeuse for that which had cost her nothing. Her readers, 
perhaps, will wonder that such a work produced so little at a time 
when some authors have received more guineas than they have 
written lines. The works of our authoress, however, may live as 
long as those which have burst on the world with more éclat. But 
the public has not been unjust; and our authoress was far ‘from 
thinking it so, Most gratitying to her was the applause which from 
time to time reached her ears from those who were competent to 
discriminate, Still, in spite of such applause, so much aid she 
shrink from notoricty, that no accumulation of fame would have 
induced her, had she lived, to affix her name to any productions of 
her pen.” Vol. 1. P. ix. 


The above portrait is drawn by a partial hand; but as it is 4 
lity probably occasioned by the many amiable qualities 
imputed to our authoress, it is, in some degree, an evidence 

of the truth of the likeness. With respect to the talents of 

Jane Austen, they need no other voucher, than the works which 

she has left behind her; which in some of the best qualities of 

the best sort of novels, display a degree of excellence that has 
out been often surpassed. In imagination, of all kinds, she 


appears 
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to have been extremely deficient ; not only her stories 
are utterly and entirely devoid of invention, but her characters, 
her incidents, ber sentiments, are obviously all drawn exclusively 
from experience. The sentiments which she puts into the 
mouths of her actors, are the sentiments, which we are every 
day in the habit of hearing; and as to her actors themselves, 
we are persuaded that fancy, strictly so called, has had much 
less to do with them, than with the characters of Julius Cesar, 
Hannibal, or Alexander, as represented to us by historians. 
At description she seldom aims; at that vivid and poetical sort 
of description, which we have of late been accustomed to, (in 
the novels of a celebrated anonymous writer) never; she seems 
to have no other object’ im view, than simply to paint some of 
those scenes which she has herself seen, and which every one, 
indeed, may witness daily. Not only her characters are all of 
them belonging to the middle size, and with a tendency, im fact, 
rather to fall below, than to rise above the common standard, 
but even the incidents of her novels, are of the same descrip- 
tion. Her heroes and heroines, make love and are married, 
just as her readers make love, and were or will be, married ; 
no unexpected ill fortune occurs to prevent, nor any unexpected 
good fortune, to bring about the events on which her novels 
hinge. She seems tu be describing such people as meet to- 
gether every night, in every respectable house in London; and 
to relate such incidents as have probably happened, one time or 
other, to half the families in the United Kingdom. And yet, 
by a singular good judgment, almost every individual represents 
aclass ; not a class of humourists, or of any of the rarer spe- 
cimens of our species, but one of those classes to which we 
ourselves, and every acquaintance we have, in all probability 
belong. The fidelity with which these are distinguished is often 
admirable. It would have been impossible to discriminate the 
characters of the common-place people, whom she employs as 
the instruments of her novels, by any set and formal descri 
tions ; for the greater part of them, are such as we ly 
describe by saying that they are persons of “ no characters at 
all.” Accordingly our authoress gives no definitions; but she 
makes her dramatis persona talk ; and the sentiments which she 
places in their mouths, the little phrases which she makes them 
use, strike so familiarly upon our memory as soon as we hear 
them repeated, that we instantly recognize among some of our 
acquaintance, the sert of persons she intends to signify, as accu- 
rately as if we had heard their voices. This is the forte of our 
authoress; as soon as ever she leaves the shore of her own ex- 
perience, and attempts to delineate fancy characters, or such as 
she may perhaps have often heard of, but possibly never yo 
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she falls at once to the level of mere ordinary novellists. Hee 

merit consists altogether in her remarkable talent for observation; 

pn ridiculous phrase, no affected sentiment, no foolish preten. 

sion seems to escape her notice. It is scarcely possible to read. 
her novels, without meeting with some of one’s own absurdities 

reflected back upon one’s conscieuct ; and this, just in the light 

in which they cught to appear. For in recording the customs 

and manners of common-place people, in the common-place 

intercourse of life, our authoress never dips her. pen in satire; 

the follies which she holds up to us, are, for the most part, 

mere follies, or else natural imperfections; and she treats them, as. 
such, with good-humoured pleasantry ; mimicking them. so ¢@x: 

actly, that we always laugh at the ridiculous truth of the imitay: 
tion, but without ever bemg mecited to mdulge in feelings, that 

might tend to render us il-natuwwed, and imtolerant im society, 
‘This is the result of that good sense which seems ever to keep: 
complete possession over all the other qualities of the mind of; 
our authoress ; she sees every thing just as it is; even her want 
of imagination (wbich 1s the principal detect of her writings) 1s 

useful to her in this respect, that it enables her to keep clear of 
all exaggeration, in a mode of writing where the least exagges 
ration would be fatal ; tor if the people and the scenes which 
she has chosen, as the subjects of her. composition, be not 
painted with perfect truth, with exact and striking resemblance, 
the whole eflect ceases ; ber characters have no kind of merit 
in themeelves, und whatever interest they excite in the mind of 
the reader, results almost entirely, from the unaccountable pleas 
eure, which, by a peculiarity in our nature, we derive froma 
simple mmitation of avy object, without any reference to the ab- 
stract value or importance of the object itself. "This fact 1s n0- 
toriovs in painting ; and the novels of Miss Austen alone, would 
be suflicient to prove, were proof requircd, that the same is true 
in the department of literature. which she has adorned. For 
our peaders will perceive (trom the imstance which we are now 
about to present, in the case of the novels before us,) that be 
their merit what it may, it is not founded upon the interest of 
a narrative. In fact, so little narrative ts there in either of the 
two novels of which the publication before us consists, that it 
is difficult to give any thing lke an abstract of their contents 
“ Northanger Abbey,” which is the name of the first novel, 
is simply, the history of a young gil, the daughter of a country 
clergyman of respectability, educated at home, under the care 
of her parents; good kind of people, who taught their large 
family all that it was necessary for them to kuow, without apr 
parently troubling themselves about accomplishments in learning 
vf any. hind, beyond what our fathers. and mothers were me 
struc 
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stricted in. Our heroine is just such a person, as an education 
under such circumstances, would lead us to expect ; with respect 
to the hero of the tale, (for every heroine must have a hero) 
that which fortunately threw one in the way of Catherine, was a 
journey to Bath which she happily made, in company with the 
lady of the manor, who was ordered to that place of fashion- 
able resort, for the benefit of her health. ‘The first evening of 
Catherine's acquaintance with the gaiety of the Bath balls, was 
uwpromising, from the circupstance that neither she, nor Mrs. 
Allen, her chaperon, had any knowlecge of a single individual 
in the room; and the manner m which our authoress paints the 
effects of this circumstance upon the feelings and conversation 
of both, is sufficiently entertaining ; but our heroine's second 
visit, was more favourable; for she was then introduced to a 
young clergyman, who is the other wheel upon which the interest 
of the narrative js made to run, ‘The young clergyman’s name 
was Tilney. 

The description of our heroine’s residence at Bath, is chiefly 
taken up with an accouut of her intimacy with a family of the 
name of ‘Thorpe, consisting of a foolish mother, a foolish son, 
and four or five foolish daughters; the eldest of whom ts a_fiye 
handsome girl, thinking of nothing but finery and flirting, and 
an exact representation of that large class of young women, in 
the form they assume among the gaver part of the middling ranks 
of society: for flirts, hke all other parts of the arimal kingdom, 
may be divided into two or three species, ‘Phe character is pour- 
trayed with admirable spirit and humour; but the impression 
conveved by it, is the result of so many touches, that it would 
be difficult to place it before our readers by means of extracts. 
During the time of our heroine's intimacy with this family, the 
acquaintance with Mr, Tilney goes on; be proves to be the son 
of a General Tilney, a proud rich man; but who, in conse- 
qvence of misinformation respecting the circumstances and fa- 
mily of Catherine, acquiesces in Miss ‘Tilney’s request of inviting 
Catherine to pass a few weeks with them, at their family seat of 
Northanger Abbey... This visit forms the next and only remaining 
incident in the novel; the result of it was the marriage of Cathe- 
rine with the son. ‘The circumstance which priucipally renders 
the history of our beroine’s residence at Northanger Abbey 
amusing, arises from the mistakes which she makes, in conse- 
serace of her imagination, (which had just come fresh from the 
Mysteries uf -Udolpho,) leading her to anticipate, that the Abbey 
Which she was on the point of adorning by her presence, was to 
be of the same class and character, as those which Mrs. Radcliffe 
paints. On her arrival, she was, as may be supposed, a little dis- 
*ppointed, by the uncxpected elegance, conyenience, and other 


advantages 
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advantages of General Tilney’s abode; but her prepossession 


was incurable. : 


“ An abbey !—yes, it is was delightful to be really inan abbey! 
—but she doubted, as she looked round the room, whether any 
thing within her observation, would have given her the conscious- 
ness. The furniture was in all the profusion and elegance of modern 
taste. The fire-place, where she had expected the ample width and 
ponderous carving of former times, was contracted to a Rumford, 
with slabs of plain though handsome marble, and ornaments over it 
of the prettiest English china. The windows, to which she looked 
with peculiar dependence, from having heard the General talk of 
his preserving them in their Gothic form with reverential care, were 
yet less what her fancy had pourtrayed, To be sure, the pointed 
arch was preserved—the form of them was Gothic—they mig be 
even casements—but every pane was so large, so clear, so light! 
To an imagination which had hoped for the smallest divisions, and 
the heaviest stone-work, for painted glass, dirt and cobwebs, the 
difference was very distressing.’ Vol. II. pe 87. 


Such were poor Catherine’s contemplations in the drawing- 


room; but, as the night proved tempestuous, her imagination 
kept still awake. , 


“ The night was stormy; the wind had been rising at intervals 
the whole afternoon; and by the time the party broke up, it blew 
and rained violently. Catherine as she crossed the hall, listened to 
the tempest with sensations of awe; and,-when she heard it rage 
round a corner of the ancient building and close with sudden fury 
a distant door, felt for the first time that she was really in an Abbey. 
—Yes, these were characteristic sounds ;—they brought to her re- 
collection a countless variety of dreadful situations and horrid 
scenes, which such buildings had witnessed, and such storms ushered 
in; and most heartily did she rejoice in the happier circumstances 
attending her entrance within walls so solemn ;—She had nothing to 
dread from midnight assassins or drunken gallants. Henry had cer- 
tainly been only in jest in what he had told her that morning. Ia 
a house so furnished, and so guarded, she could have nothing to ex- 
plore or to suffer; and misktieo to her bed-room as securely as if 
ithad been her own chamber at Fullerton. Thus wisely fortifying 
her mind, as she proceeded up stairs, she was enabled, especially on 
perceiving that Miss Tilney x only two doors from her, to entet 
her room with a tolerably stout heart; and her spirits were immedi« 
ately assisted by the cheerful blaze of a wood fire. ‘ How much 
better is this,’ said she, as she walked to the fender—* how much 
better to find a fire ready lit, than to have to wait shivering in the 
cold till all the family are in bed, as so many poor girls have been 
obliged to do, and then to have a faithful old servant frightening one 
by coming inwith afagot! How glad I am that Northanger is what 
itis! Ifithad been like some other places, I do not know that, in 
such a night as this, I could have answered for my courage:—but 
now, to be sure, there is nothing to alarm one,” Vol, wn? 101. 
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Catherine, in a few days, ‘was forced to resign all her hopes 
of discovering subterraneous passages, mysterious pictures, or 
old parchments ; but, however, she still hoped to be able to 
detect a hidden secret, in the instance of the General, who 
having been an unkind husband to his‘late wife, and being, more- 
-over, of a haughty and supercilious temper, she naturally con- 
cluded must have the weight of his wife’s untimely end upon his 
conscience. A thousand little circumstances combined to give 
strength to her suspicions. But we have no room for extracts ; 
if our readers wish to be entertained with the whole history of 
our heroine’s mistakes in this way, we can safely recommend the 
work to their perusal, Northanger Abbey, is one of the very 
best of Miss Austen’s productions, and will every way repay the 
time and trouble of perusing it. Some of the incidents in it 
are rather improbable, and the character of General Tilney 
seems to have beeu drawn from imagination, for it is not a ve 
probable character, and is not pourtrayed with our authoress’s 
usual taste and judgment. ‘There is also a considerable want of 
delicacy in all the circumstances of Catherine’s visit to the 
Abbey ; but it is useless to point them out ; the interest of the 
novel, is so little founded upon the ingenuity or prowess); of 
the story, that any criticism upon the management of it, falls 
with no weight upon that which constitutes its appropriate 
praise, considered as a literary production. With respect to the 
second of the nevels, which the present publication contains, 
it will be necessary to say but little. It is in every respect a 
much less fortunate performance than that which we have just 
been considering. It is manifestly the work of the same mind, 
and contains parts of very great merit; among them, however, 
we certainly should not number its moral, which seems to be, 
that young people should always marry according to their own 
inclinations and upon their own } t; for that if in conse- 
quence of listening to grave counsels, they defer their marriage, 
ull they have wherewith to live upon, they will be laying the 
foundation for years of misery, such as only the heroes and 
heroines of novels can reasonably hope even to see the end of. 


a=, 





Arr. VI. Beppo. A Venetian Story. Second Edition. 
8vo. 49 pp. Murray. 1818. . 


Critics, it is commonly said, have no legitimate concern 
_With the private character of those whom they cite before their 
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tribunal ; inasmuch as literary offences only, fall properly withia 
its jurisdiction. ‘This is unquestionably tue, as a general pro- 
position ; perbaps even true, universally, as far as depends upoe 
us critics 5 but poets, uuw-a days, are so fond of mixing up 
their own personal mtesests aod adventures, with the subjects 
which they write about, that if criticism has latterly beeu found 
trespassing upon teritory, over which, she has vo lawful autho. 
rity, they bave to thank theuselves ‘for any damage they may 
have sustained. Lf a writer of poetry is pleased to put his 
own character into verse, and to fill his effusions with notorious 
ullusions (o his own peculiar circumstances, he is voluntarily 
offering Aimse/f as a subject of criticism. ‘The subject, cannot 
from the very nature of at, be generally entertaining ; for those 
who admire themselves very passionately, have seldom many 
rivals to contend with; but for a writer to turn the shameful 
parts of his character to the public eye, aud then, because, the 
public appear sensible of the mdignity, to set himself up, asa 
contemuer of Uiew and their opmion, and of every thing which 
they deem sacred aud respectable, is a course of proceeding, 
which itis very easy to smile at, but which no one, we should 
think, will pretend io justify, We have heard of a sagacious 
person, whe put his head imto a box, and then fancied, that 
because he had bliuded himself, be had blinded others ; aud 
vaiuly, we know, will o/len resort to a similar stratagem ; but, 
then, if we may continue the allusion, vanity should put its 
head into au empty box, and not into one that may happen to 
be filled with valuable articles. It may, without any mconve- 
mience, Conceal itself in un aflected contempt for Crilicsy aud 
for the rules aud cauous of tasie, as laid down by criuics 5 but 
whew it tries to conceal itself ia a coutempt for public opinion 
mm general, and for the duties and obligations which it exacts, 
ws the sole condition of respectability iv society: this is by no 
means u hLarwless piece of folly, but a very mischievous one, 
wud ought to be corrected accordingly. Next to religion aud 
the laws of the land, public opinion, is of all external re- 
straiuts wpon nomeoraliiy, that which it is of most importance 
to uphold ; and whenever its authority is imsulted, it is the part 

vf good men, to range themselves m its defence. 
We have been induced to make these remarks, not so much 
with a view iv any thing which we mean to say, respecting the 
poem beture us, as wil th reterence to the obstinate suilenness 
with which, we bave refused all commendation of our author's 
former productions. We ure uot su pharisaic al as to withhold 
our admiration from every production, which may not happen & 
couvey sume usclui lessuu, but to besiow praise upou com- 
i positions 
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positions, whose tendency is manifestly injurious, is more than 
we can be called upon to do, either as critics or as mdividuals. 
Asa proof, however, that the severity of our former criticism, 
was the result of uo feelings founded upon a dishke of Lord 
Byron’s personal character, farther than as he himself chose to 
communicate its qualities to the public, we avail ourselves, with 
pleasure, of the opportumity which the poem before us affords, 
of introducing his Lordship to the noace of our readers, with 
praise. We do not mean to say, that in Beppo is to be found 
any recantation of the sentiments contained iu our author's 
former productions, nor that there is any thiig im the sents 
ments of the poem before us, which we ued positively ap- 
prove; but there is nothing in it, which we can take any reas 
sonable exception agaiast on the score of morals, and a good 
deal which displays satirical powers of no common description. 

Our author's talents m this way, had been displayed on more 
occasions than one, previously to the present ; but unhappily, 
on former occasions, his lash always fell upon some object or 
other, that ought to have been spared, In the poem before us, 
his satirical talent is never directed aguinst virtue ; we cannot go 
so far, in its praise, as to say that it is uniformly directgd against 
vice ; but it is sufficient, that whenever he laughs, the reader is 
able to laugh with him. ‘The poem itself, indeed, though occa- 
sionally satirical, is by no means a satire: the story upon which 
it is built is so slight, that it can as little be called a “ “Tale ;” 
be it, however, of what class it may, it is a very agreeable com- 
position ; ‘written with good humour, and even with gaiety ; the 
versification is easy, and the language correct. 

The poem opens with an account of the catnival at Venice, 
which gives occasion to several stanzas, both in the way of 
description and of pleasantry, upon the follies aud gaieties of 
that season of universal masquerade ; at the twenty-first stanza, 
the story begins, which consists simply in the relation of a cir- 
cumstance, that has probably happened im many other sea-port 
towns, as well as Venice. A young and handsome woman 
being married to a sea-faring man, has, for many years, had no 
account of her husband ; whose name Giuseppe, “ called more 
briely Beppo,” forms the title of the poem. Giving him up 
for lost, she makes her arrangements, agreeably to the looseness 
of Ltalian morals, with a “ cavalier servente,” who is described 
a a very tinished coxcomb, after the Ltalian fashion. | 

XXIX- 
“* She chose, (and what is there they will not choose, 
If only you will but oppose their choice ?) 
"Till Beppo should return from his long cruise, 
Aud bid once moyre her faithful heart rejoice, 
| A man 
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A man some women like, and yet abuse 

A coxcomb was he by the public voice ; 
A count of wealth, they said, as well as quality, 
And in his pleasures of great liberality. 


XXX, 


‘ And then he was a count, and then he knew 
Music, and dancing, fiddling, French and Tuscan ; 
The last not easy, be it known to you, 
‘For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 
He was a critic upon operas, too, 
And knew all niceties of the sock and buskin ; 
And no Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried ‘ seccatura.’ 


XXXI. 


** His * bravo’ was decisive, for that sound 
Hushed ‘ academie,’ sighed in silent awe ; 
The fiddlers trembled as he looked around, 

For fear of some false note’s detected flaw. 
The * prima donna’s’ tuneful heart would bound, 
Dreading the deep damuation of his * bah !’ 

Sdprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wished him five fathom under the Rialto. 


XXXII. 


“* He patroniz’d the Improvisatori, 
Nay, could himself extemporize some stanzas, 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a story, 
Sold pictures, and was skilful in the dance as 
Italians can be, though in this their glor 
Must surely yield the palm to that which France has; 
In shot, be was a perfect cavali¢ro, 
And to his very valet seem’d ahero.” P. 15. 


After the lapse of several years, while at a masquerade at 
the Ridotto, a man dressed as a Turk, fixes his eye upon her; 
and on her return home, she finds him at her lodgings waiting 
her arrival ; when our readers shall have guessed that this same 
‘Turk was no other than Beppo, they will have divined all that 
remains to be toldof the story; the links of which, consist of 
strips of humorous description, or satire, just as the occasion 
happens. -We shall give a specimen of our author's success 
this last way. 


LXXII. 


“ One hates an author that’s a/l author, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink, 
So very anxious, clever, fine, and jealous, 
One don’t know what to say to them, or think, 
Unless 
4 
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Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows ; 
Of coxcombry’s worst coxcombs e’en the pink 
Are preferable to these shreds of paper, 
These unquenched snuffings of the miduight taper. 


LXXIII. 


“ Of these same we see several, and of others, 
Men of the world, who know the world like men, 
S—tt, Rees, Mb—re, and all the better brothers, 
Who think of something else besides the pen: 
But for the children of the ‘ mighty mothers,’ 
The would-be wits and can’t-be gentlemen, 
I leave them to their daily ‘ tea is ready,’ 
Smug coterie, and literary lady.” PP. 37. 


We do not mean to give any opinion upon the subject matter 
of the above satirical lines, but our author has certainly a right 
to laugh at “ blues,” male and female, if it gives hin pleasure 
so to do, and if it should give his readers pleasure to join in the 
laugh, we know not any law either moral or critical, which in so 
doing, they would violate; may his Lordship always keep his 
satire and his invectives within the Inmits of this reasonable con- 
dition! In our author's former poems, he appears to have sup. 
posed that satire in order to be satire, should have sofnething 
sacred, or otherwise respectable, for its object, we trust the suc- 
cess of the poem before us will prove to him his mistake. 





* 


Art. VII. 4 Narrative of the Case of Miss M‘Avoy, with 
an Account of some Optical Experiments connected with it. 
By Thomas Renwick, M.D. Physician to the Liverpool In- 

Jirmary. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 

Arr. VIII. Hints to Credulity, or an Examination of the 
Pretensions of Miss M‘Avoy, occasioned by Dr. Renwick's 
Narvative of her Case. By Joseph Sanders. Longman 
and Co. 1818, 


Arr. 1X. Remarks on Joseph Sanders's “ Hints to Credu- 
lity ;” on the Subject. of Miss M‘Avoy’s Blindness. By 
_ Scrutator. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 


THE case, which forms the subject of the publications . pre- 
fixed to this article, would, if true, be one of the most extra- 
ordinary anomalies that is to be found in the annals of physio- 
ology ; and if untrue, it may be mentioned as one of the boldest, 
and considering the nature of the circumstances, most successful 

xX IMmpositions 
VOL, IX, MARCH, 1818. 
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impositions that has ever been attempted to be put in practice, 
Miss Margaret M‘Avoy is a girl of about seventeen years of 
age, and the daughter of persons, in what may be called, a re. 
spectable situation of life; quite sufficiently so, to place both 
her and those on whom she depends, above any reasonable sus. 
picion of putting a cheat upon the public, from any motives of 
a mercenary description. Of the great numbers who have seen 
her, and witnessed the proofs of her apparently incredible powers, 
we believe the larger part, are, or (for we can speak with more 
positiveness of the past time) were among her converts; certain 
itis, that the medical men, who attended upon her, and in gene- 
ral all those who seemed to have possessed the best means of mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with the truth of the facts, have, for the 
most part, openly avowed their faith in her extraordinary pre- 
tensions. From the nature of the last, we should suppose, that 
deception would be next to impossible ; because the question 
of their truth is a matter of fact, which may easily be brought 
to the test of experiment; and, certainly, if these who have 
had suflicicnt opportunities of so doing, are deceived, they must 
either be very credulous, or else more than commonly deficient 
im ingenuity. “The cases which are upon record, of the extreme 
sensibility acquired by the other senses, in the instance of per- 
sons who have been deprived of sight, are so numerous, and 
xo well known, that it would be needless to accumulate proofs of 
the particular law, m our constitution, upon which such facts 
are founded. But the case which we are now considering, 3s 
altogether sui generis. Miss M‘Avoy does not simply pretend 
to feel colours with her fingers, but literally to. see them ; and 
not merely to see colours, but (what is incomparably more ex- 
traordinary) to distinguish, by the sense of sight, which her 
fingers are said to possess, even the forms and figures, and rela- 
tice distances of objects. Another peculiarity, which distin 
guishes the case of Miss M‘Avoy from that of: any other upon 
record, is this, that in all former instances of persons, in whom 
the want of sight has produced an increased quickness of pet- 
ception, with respect to all the objects of the other senses, 
this has been the result of slow and gradual acquirement, and 
has, in fact, been occasioned, not so much by any incre 
sensibility in the senses themselves, as by the habit which the 
mind, under such circumstances, is led to form, of attending 
more minutely to its sensations than would otherwise have beet 
necessary. But the powers of touch, or of vision (for we hardly 
know how to speak of them) to which Miss M‘Avov lays clam, 
appear not to have any connection with her reputed blindness, 
farther than as they seem to have been contemporaneous, 8% 
to have originated im the same cause; viz. a fit of violent and 
very 
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very peculiar illness ; they came suddenly upon her, not in the 
way of an acquired talent, but spontaneously, like a gift of in- 
spiration, About the 6th, or 7th of June, she had entirely lost 
her eye-sight; in September, her powers of vision were transterred 
to her sense of touch; and, from that time, to the present, 
she professes, and is, by those who have had the best meaus of 
forming a just opinion, believed, to have enjoyed the powers of 
sight in pretty nearly the same perfection as before. Her 
fingers, considered as organs of vision, would not appear to be 
quite such convenient instruments as the eye; but with respect 
to accuracy and fineness of sense, she appears to have found 
them even superior; not only can she read with her tingers, 
tell the hour of a watch without opening the glass, distinguish 
people in the street by applying her fingers to the window, but 
she has been known even to distinguish colours under the bed- 
clothes, and by lights in which none except herself could dis- 
tinguish them ; nay, as if her fingers were actually inspired, she 
can discriminate by simple pressure, between the relative elas- 
ticities of glass and chrystal, and (which is also another power 
distinct from either of the above-mentioned) can distinguish the 
comparative heights of persons entering a room, (we are going 
to use her own words) ‘* by a feeling, as if more or less svind 
was wafted towards her, according to the height of the person,” 
and “if any one puts out his hand upon entering or going out 
of aroom, she feels as if air or wind was wafted towards her, 
and she puts out her’s.” 

Such is a brief abstract of the nature of Miss M‘Avoy’s pre- 
tensions, and the question of their truth, form the subject of 
the three publications prefixed to this article. The first of them 
is from the pen of the physician who has attended her regularly, 
and who has certainly a better right to be listened to upon the 
subject, than we, or almost any other individual can possess, 
His book is written evidently under the influence of a very de- 
termined conviction of the -reality of his patient's pretended 
powers; but as he has had ample opportunities of arriving at 
the truth, to blame bim on this score would be, to assume the 
point in discussion. His book shews, that be his opinion what 
itmay, he has come honestly by it; he states the experiments 
that have been made, pro and con, with fairness, and speaks of 
those who have aed a different judgment from bimself, with 
candour. Judging from the internal evidence, we should not 
imagine him to be a person upon whom it would be impossible 
to practise an imposition, but we feel confident, that he would 
be among the last persons to prorties any himself. 

The second pamphlet displays some acuteness, but is much. 
less calculated to conciliate the confidence and good opinion 
x@ 
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the reader, than Dr. Renwick’s. If the facts which Mr, 
Sanders states are true, and there is the same reason for believing 
in them, as for believing in those recorded by the advocates of 
Miss M‘Avoy, there can be no question that the girl, and, pro- 
bably, the mother of the girl, are amusing themselves, not very 
innocently, by playing upon the credulous good-nature of those, 
who seeing no interest, which either can have, in propagating a 
falsehood, very naturally feel unwilling to condemn them, except 
upon direct evidence, of gratuitous dishonesty. With respect 
to the third pamphlet, it is intended as an answer to the second, 
We did not finish the perusal of it, merely because having no 
interest respecting the acquirements and manners of Mr, Nan. 
ders, we had no motive to proceed. 

With respect to the probability, or improbability, or rather, 
to the possibility, or impossibility, of the facts recorded of Miss 
M‘Avoy, we feel not particularly anxious to deliver our opinion, 
Indeed, the nature of Miss M‘Avoy’s pretensions, are, in them 
selves, we think, tolerably decisive of herclaims. It is one thing 
to believe in a prodigy, and another to believe ina miracle. We 
know, from daily experience, that the sensibility of the external 
senses, is very different in different individuals ; and as it is im- 
possible to assign any limit to the possible extent of this variety, 
of course, it would be really unphilosophical to refuse belief, 
upon fair evidence, to the existence of almost any degree of 
sensibility, in another individual, either with respect to his per- 
ceptions trom touch, or from any other of his external senses. 
Accordingly, as we know that colours are produced by the various 
textures of the bodies upon which light impinges, and that our 
perception of them is likewise occasioned by impact, it is con- 
ceivable, and might be credible, with respect to any individual, 
that the sense of touch should be able to distinguish, not merely 
those qualities in bodies, by which particular colours are reflected, 
and others absorbed, but even te perceive the impact of light, 
and distinguish the colour of it, in the same manner as we daily 
experience with respect to the nerve of sight. Such a case would 
certainly form an exception to the general course of nature, but 
would, by no means, necessarily be a suspension of its general laws. 
Again, had we been told of a person, whose eyes avd apparatus 
of vision, were actually placed at the ends of his fingers, and that 
he possessed ten opiic nerves, ten chrystalline lenses, and so 00, 
instead of the ordinary complement, with which those, whose 
eyes are placed in the head, are endowed ; this also we 
have believed, either upon ocular demonstration, or upon the 
testimony of others, provided they had themselves professed 
to have witnessed the phenomenon they related, Natural his- 
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tory is full of accounts of monstrous births, and consequently, 
upon the same principle, that we should withhold our faith, after 
due evidence, iu the truth of such a fact, as we have just sup- 

ed, we should be forced to discredit innumerable prodigies, 
which it would be most unreasonable to question. But Miss 
M‘Avoy’s pretensions belong to a different clas; she does not 
simply affirm, that she can perceive colours without eyes, but 
that she can distinguish the forms, and size, and distances of ob- 
jects, without them: she might as well pretend to walk without 
94 When Miss M‘Avoy pretends to see objects by feeling 
upon the glass, through which the rays of light are conveyed, she 
is bot aware, that no image whatever is formed upon the glass, 
by the object seen through .it; the rays of light, in passing 
through a denser medium, suffer a slight degree of refraction, 
but the relative direction of each pencil remains the same, and 
it is only by means of various humours placed in the eye, si- 
milar to the lenses in a telescope, that they are brought to a 
point, and made the object of distinct vision. We cannot take 
upon ts to say-what is possible or impossible with the Almighty ; 
but to suppose that he would suspend the laws of light, merely 
for the entertainment of Miss M‘Avoy, is somewhat too large a 
demand upon our respect for her veracity. ‘Those who are? ace 
quainted with the structure of the eye, cannot but have observed, 
What a variety of wonderful aud beantiful contrivances, the 
Almighty has thought it necessary to combine, in order to effect 
the purposes for which the eye was intended; to suppose that 
so much pains would have been taken, had it been possible to 
accomplish the same end, by such simple means, as we must be- 
lieve practicable, in case we credit Miss M‘Avoy, is to make a 
supposition at variance with the whole analogy of natural theo- 
logy. ‘The more extensively we become acquainted with the 
laws of nature, and with the methods pursued by the Divine 
Wisdom, in the government of the universe, the stronger will 
our conviction be, that in all cases, the Almighty not only 
chooses the simplest, but the best and most benevolent means 
of accomplishing his purposes. But if the power of vision 
could have been imparted to mankind, by a method so short, and 
apparently so inartificial as that by which Miss M‘Avoy is sup- 
posed to see, the irteverend. might, with some shew of plausi- 
bility, call not only the wisdom, but even the benevolence of 
our Maker into question. For, as Samson is made to exclaim, 


by Milton: 


Since light so necessary is to life, 
That in the soul ’tis almost life itself, 
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Why to the tender eye is sight confin'd, 

So obvious and so easy to be quench’d? 
Why not, as feeling, thro’ all parts diffus’d, 
‘That we might look at will thro’ every pore ? 





Art. X. Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop 
of Landaff; written by Himself at different Intervals, aud 
revised in 1814. Published by his Son, Richard Watson, 
LL. B. Prebendary of Landaff and Wells, 4to. 551 pp. 
2}. 12s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1817. 


WHATEVER right Bishop Watson might have had to quarrel 
with the courts and the administrations of his time, of the public 
at large he had no just reason to complain. The services which 
he had rendered to the Christian cause, were remembered with 
increasing gratitude and respect, while the errors and inconsis- 
tencies of his private character, had long since been consigned to 
the most charitable oblivion. ‘The fame of Bishop Watson, might 
have descended to posterity, in a clear and uninterrupted stream, 
had not all his follies and frailties, been again forced up to the 
surlace, by the hand, not of an officious friend, nor of a malig: 
nant loe, but of oue, who was ever his own worst enemy—ol 
himself. Long, very long, will it be, before the sediment thus 
yudely mingled with the current, shall subside, and the troubled 
waters shall again recover their former purity. 

We cannot but deeply lament the publication of the volume 
now before us, not so much from any feeling of personal re- 
spect to its author, as of regard to the public. ‘That any man 
of abilities and rank, should make a needless exposure of himself 
and of his infirmities, is a circumstance at all times to be re- 
gretted ; but that an able defender of Christian truth, should, by 
such an exposure, diminish a sort of posthumous confidence, 
which, by universal consent, had been reposed in his opimons 
wud Is works, is a matter of the deepest concern. The “ Apo- 
logy for the Bible,” is a book which not only arrested the torrent 
of mfidelity, which, in the days of the French Revolution, was 
bursting in upon the country, but is justly considered as the 
standard publication, Ly which every subsequent attack from the 
same quarter may be resisted and repelled. We know not of ay 
specific with equal powers of counteracting the poison which 1s 
doled out in those weekly vehicles of blasphemy and sedition, 
the Sunday papers; as it speaks in a language which comes home 
to the very class of men which these wretched publications are 
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most likely to delude. It is almost inconceivable by those who 
have no opportunity of watching its progress, how much mis- 
chief is etlected among the half-educated apprentices, clerks, e¢ 
hoc genus omne of the town, by these repeated hashes of scurri- 
lous and malignant infidelity. Most happy, therefore, are we in 
the possession of a volume which meets the enemy at every turn, 
exposes hin under every new disguise, and frustrates every fresh 
irruption with a fresh defeat. Nor must we omit to mention the 
two Charges upon the same subject, which are now published 
in one volume with the Apology; the happy effects of which we 
have witnessed more than once, im reclaiming the half-educated 
vom the paths of scepticism and impiety. We would also add 
his Lordship’s Address to those who have recently been Con- 
firmed, which, with the alteration of a few words, may justly be 
considered as the best manual for a young man of rank and 
education. ‘l’o the youths at the head of our public schools, this 
little tract would prove an invaluable guide, both as to principle 
and conduct: its style is simple, strong, and affectionate ; calcus 
lated at once to fascinate the attention, and to reform the heart. 
Most unfeignedly do we lament the existence of any circum- 
stance which might diminish the beneticial effects which such 
publications are calculated to produce : and who is there, who, 
having once acquainted himsely with the real history of the man, 
as it is represented in these memoirs of himself, can repose 
any farther confidence in him as an instructor and guide? Cer- 
tain indeed, it is, that no demerit of the person, can invalidate 
the truth of the doctrine which he defends; but it is equally cer- 
tam, that, in all religious matters, the success of the defence 
will materially depend upon the character of the defender. 
When we see that the conduct is regulated by the faith which 
the pen recommends, and that the purity of the doctrine is ex- 
emplitied in the life of its defendey, the obstacles to our assefit 
are rapidly removed ; and while his arguments convince the un- 


“derstanding, his example wins and animates the heart. But, 


when we ‘observe, in the sturdiest defenders of the Christian 
cause, an insolent contempt of its duties, and a determined in- 
dulgence in the selfishness either of moral or of intellectual pro- 
lligacy, the cheering and vital warmth of all religious instruction 
is lost, and its defence degenerates into the coldness of scientific 
calculation, and the formality of argumeutative deduction, 
How can we dwell with any confidence upon a defence, where 
advancement, not duty, was, according to his own confession, 
the sole spring and the motive of the defender, and where, after 
every hope of advancement bad ceased, every exertion in the 
cause had fallen together with it?) Wew ‘ould not be thought too 
extreme in analysing the compound motives even of the best and 
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purest actions. With the most ardent affection in the cause, 
some thoughts of interest may perhaps intervene, and cross the 
web of cur holy purposes with a thread of a baser texture. 
But when temporary advancement is, with an unblushing ef- 
frontery, proclaimed to be the sole end and object of spiritual 
exeition, in such a man religion has found her worst and bitterest 
foe. Good men bow themselves to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, and tremble; the lukewarm retreat in thoughtless disgust; 
while the infidel and the sceptic triumph. 

Self- biography, is at all umes an ungracious task ; it must be 
written either at the expence of others or of ourselves. It must 
be interspersed with anecdotes of our cotemporaries, which ir- 
ritate aud offend the feelings either of themselves or of their 
representatives ; or it must be a register either of the failings or 
the virtues of a certain very dull and wearisome personage, a 
man’s own self, From the iirst of these errors, excepting the 
ebullitious of a general aud s: veeping animosity, the memos 
before us are altogether free: of the second, they are most de- 
plorably and disgustingly fall. As the Bishop was the idol of 
his own adoration, so is he the hero of his own tale. All that 
we have read of the famous Garagantua, is vothing when com- 
pared to our Lord of Landaff. Could Rabelais indeed have 
seen the memoirs before us, he might have found fresh material 
for * the life, the deeds, and sayings” of his bero. A chapter or 
two might have been added.  ‘ How Garagantua rode his 
high horse, Lucependence, to market, but nobody would buy.” 
“4 Hee Garagautua kicked and curvetied, capere d and plunged, 
&e. Xe.” We could, indeed, have miagined that the witty 
Urenchman had anticipated the physiognomy, phrases, and fancies 
of the modern prelate. Lishop Watson and Garagantua were 
men above the ordinary stature, accordingly we read of the 
latter, 


. 

“ For his gown were emp iloye d nine thousand two bundred ells, 
wanting two-thirds, of blow velvet (blue and buff for the Bishop), as 
before, all so diag gomally purled, that by true perspective issued thence 
an unnamed colour, lke that you see in the necks of turtle doves, 
or turkey cocks, which wonderfully rejoiceth the eyes of the be- 
holders. For his bonnet, or cup, were taken up three hundred two 
ells and a qu larter of white velvet, and the form thereof was wide 
a 7 round, of the bigness of his head. For the jewel, or broach, 

hich im his cap he carried, he had, in a cake of gold, weighing 
fbi aud eight marks, @ fair piece of enamel, wherein was 
pourtrayed a man’s body, with two heads looking towards one another, 
four arms, four feet, suc h as Plato, in his Symposio, says, was the 
mystical beginning of man’s nature 5 and about it was written im 
lonic le tters, Aydin ov Cored Te iavtns. Rabelais, vol. ii. chap. 8. 
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Prophetic Rabelais—but we must leave the prototype, and 
come to our own Garagantua himself. The course of Bishop 
Watson through the University, reflected the highest. honour 
both upon fis talents and attainments, So high au opinion had 
that learned body of the former of these, that they elected him 
to the chemical professorship, before he had acquainted himself 
even With the terms of his art. Nor had they any reason to re- 
pent of their choice. Eis next step was to the chair of divinity, 
for which he was equally unprepared; but, by the assistance of a 
clear head, a reacy wit, and a commanding physiognomy, he more 
than made up for every deficiency which might exist in his theo- 
logical resources. Soon after this elevation, under the auspices 
of his old pupil, the Duke of Rutland, and his new friend, the 
Duke of Grafton, he commenced politician, and having distin- 
guished himself by a violent party harangue from St. Mary’s 
pulpit, on the Restoration, and by his active services in a Cam. 
bridgeshire election, he was raised to the bench under the admi- 
nistration of Lord Shelburne, having been marked out for that 
station, previously to the death of Lord Rockmgham. In the 
same see, to which he was thus early appointed, he continued to 
the last day of his life. Throughout the whole of the volume 
before us, this neglect of himself and his merits is"stémped 
upon every page, and is the constant theme and burthen of his 
song. Whatever else might be the object of his view, trans/a- 
tion appears to have interposed itself before his eyes, and like 
the images that float before the diseased and weakened organ, it 
perplexed the sense, and obscured the vision. His principles 
and politics, his hopes and fears, his frame and constitution, 
were all ¢rans/alive, or, to pervert the words of ‘Tully: Cum 
actio translationis aut commutationis indigere videtur, consti- 
lulio TRANSLATIVA appedlatur. In what poit of view shall 
we consider his claims? Asa chemist? as a theologian? as a 
politician ? 

As a Chemist, he brought the force of his whole intellect, 
though somewhat late, to the study. He appears to have 
possessed himself of the whole science, as it then existed ; but 
we do not trace even the seeds of those amazing discoveries, 
which are the glory of the present day, in the Bishop's publica- 
tions. ‘That he was entitled to the gratitude of his country for 
an invention, by which much has been saved to the public, we 
shall be among the first to acknowledge. We believe that the 
present practice of charring the wood, for the manufacture of 
gunpowder, in cylindrical vessels of iron, is to be traced to the 
suggestion of the Bishop. The following 1s the account, which 
his lordship gives of the process, and as it is connected with an 
annecdote 
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anecdote of our excellent monarch, we shall present it to our 
readers. 


“ About this time application was made to me by government, 
to know whether I could give any advice relative to the improve. 
ment of the strength of gunpowder ; and I suggested to them the 
making charcoal by distilling the wood in close vessels. The 
suggestion was put in execution at Hythe, in 1787, and the im- 
provement has exceeded my utmost expectation, Major-General 
Congreve delivered to me a paper, containing an account of the 
experiments which had been made with the cylinder powder, (so 
called trom the wood being distilled in iren cylinders) in all of 
which its superiority over every other species of powder was sul- 
ficiently established. In particular, a given quantity of gunpowder, 
made with this kind of charcoal, threw a ball of sixty-eight pounds 
weight two hundred and seventy-three feet; whilst the same 
mortar, at an equal clevation, and charged with an equal weight 
of gunpowder made with charcoal prepared in the best of the 
ordinary ways, threw an equal ball only one hundred and seventy 
two feet. In this experiment, the strength of the cylinder, esti- 
mated by the horizontal range, is to that of the best sort of other 
powder, as 100 to 03. By experiments with the Eprouvette, the 
proportion of the strength of the cylinder to other powder was 
that of 10): 54, In round numbers, it may perhaps. be near 
cnough to the truth to say, that the strength of the cylinder pow 
der is to that of other powder, as 100 : 60, or 5: 3. Oue of the 
clerks in the laboratory at Woolwich desired a gentleman, in 
1803, to inform me, (as he suspected I did not know it) thatl 
had for several years saved to the government one hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-ycar. I have never inquired whether this infor- 
mation is correct; nor if it should turn out to be so, have I any 
intention of applying for a reward. My country is welcome tw 
my services in every way; but if in the vicissitudes incident to all 
families, my posterity should be by misfortune, not occasioned by 
vice or indiscretion, reduced to beggary, I would advise them to 
petition the House of Commons for a remuneration; they may do 
it with a just confidence of being listened to. At a levee, soon 
after the experiments on gunpowder had been made, I happened 
to be standing next to the Duke of Richmond, then Master- 
General of the Ordnance, and the duke informed his Majesty, 
that they were indebted to me’ for a great improvement in its 
fabrication. On my saying that I ought to be ashamed of mysclf, 
inasmuch as it was a scandal in a Christian Bishop to instruct 
men in the mode of destroying mankind, the king answered, * Let 
not that afflict your conscience, for the quicker the conflict, the 
less the Jaughter,’ or in words to that effect. I mention this to do 
Justice to the king, whose understanding it was the fashion to decry. 
{nu all the conversations I had with him, he appeared to me not 
be at all deficient in quickvess or intelligence,” P. 149. 
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Whatever credit might be due to this suggestion, or to what- 
ever reward its inventor might be entitled, ecclesiastical -prefer- 
ment was surely not the channel in which it could be expected 
to flow. If money were the Bishop’s object, money he ought 
to have had; but if, in the first instance, he chose with a high 
hand to forego Ins claims, he had no right subsequently to 
complain that he had not received his due reward, 

As a Theologian.—Sensible as we are of the talents, the 
acuteness, and the energy of Bishop Watson’s mind, we never” 
can be brought to consider him as a general theologian of any 
eminence. In one department alone, was his superiority con- 
spicuous, but that cepartment will be found to constitute but a 
very small portion of the whole. Upon every point in which 
Evidence was concerned, Bishop Watson displayed a masterly 
and a commanding knowledge. Whether it were to expose the 
blunderings of Gibbon, or to shatter the blasphemies of Paine, 
his intellectual powers were ever brought into the field with 
vigour and success. But these were points of Evidence alone. 
He could detect the fallacies of imposture, he could establish the 
ground of our belief, he could display the evidences of Christi- 
anity in all their native lustre, and could exclaim in his own 
language, “ en sacrum cddicem, behold the fountain of truth.” 
But he could go no further. What the doctrines of that sacred 
‘volume might be, he was incompetent to determine. How to 
separate the pure waters of the fountain from the sediment and 
dirt which they might have contracted in ‘their course, 
chemist as he was, he was wholly ignorant. Bishop Watson 
was a bold and a dogmatical declaimer, but had none of that 
calw reflection and deep meditation which alone can qualify a 
theologian to interpret the sacred volume. Of the Christian 
dispensation in general, more especially of the bearings of one 
part upon another, he entertained no adequate notion, In his 
last letter to the Duke of Grafton, upon the publication of the 
Unitarian Version, he declare’ himself almost a Socinian ;—this, 
however, might be, as the style of the letter would warrant us in 
supposing that it was, an act of complaisance to his Grace ;— 
at all events, it is very difficult to determine what were his real 
sentiments upon all the important points of Christian doctrine. 
His belief, indeed, would seem, in great measure, to have 
varied with bis humour, and the thermometer of his religious 
faith to have risen or fallen according to the scale of his political 
fancies. Were we to strike the balance of good and evil, which 
his theological works were calculated to produce, we should say, 
that the confidence and faith, which his “ Apology” had corr- 
tributed to establish, it was the tendency of the present volume 
t9 unsettle and disturb. A 
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As a Politician.—It is really surprising that even the over. 
weening confidence which Bishop Watson possessed in the 
strength of bis own abilities should have hurried him so far, as to 
tempt him to believe himself bora to govern mankind. In the 
whole course of this high-flown panegyric upon himself, his 
principles, and his conduct, we do not find one single feature 
which could either distinguish or adorn the character of a 
statesman. With the mauners and habits, with the passions 
and prejudices of those around him, he was content to be 
radically unacquainted, Even had the star been stationary, 
by which he professed to steer his course, of all the rocks and 
quicksands upon which he might be driven, he was utterly 
ignorant. Of the temper and disposition of the world around 
him, he was as little master as he was of his own. Let the 
following anecdote suffice, which we give in his own words. 


‘* Soon after the dissolution of the Constituent, or first National 
Assembly of France, I dined at Eail Stanhope’s, (it was the only 
time I ever had that honour), in company with the Bishop of 
Autun, and several other principal Frenchmen, who had been 
members of that assembly. Having witnessed the respect with 
which Lord Stanhope treated these gentlemen, and with which his 
Lordship was treated by them, I was induced to write the follow. 
ing letter to him in the autumn of 1792, alter the King of France 
had been committed to the Temple on the 13th of August. 1 had 
no great expectation of success attending the application of an 
individual, buried in the wilds of Westmoreland, yet, knowing 
that the greatest events had often sprung from the slightest causes, 
I was determined to make an effort—feeble, but sincere !—to 
prevent that borrid butchery of the Royal Family, which afterwards 
took place, to the eternal disgrace of France. It has excited the 
detestation of the present, and will be followed by the execration of 
all succeeding ages. 


=, * My Lord, 


* * Your opinion will have great weight with the National Assem- 
bly. I wish you could persuade them to do an act which would 
throw a veil over the late brutality of their populace ; establish their 
new republic on a solid foundation; and transmit their names with 
immortal honour to posterity. 

“« «Instead of bringing their king to a trial, let them give him 
his liberty ; assign him one of his palaces for his residence ; settle 
upon himself and his posterity an hundred thousand pounds a-year, 
with a permission to spend itin France, or in any other country, 
subject to forfeiture on any a@t of treason against the republic, 

“ *T will not trouble your Lordship with describing how such 
an act of magnanimity and (may I not call it?) of justice and 
humanity, would conciliate the minds of all men to what appears 
to me av axiem—That the majority of every nation in the 4 
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has, at all times, a right to change their civil government. The 
French, by such a proceeding, would do more nobly by the Capets 
than the Romans did by the Tarquins, or than the English did by 
the Stuarts, I am, &c. R. Lanparr.’ 
“* Whether Lord Stanhope ever troubled himself to suggest this 
hint to any of the National Assembly, I know not.” P. 207. 


It would hardly be credited, excepting on his own authority, 
that any man, affecting to be a statesman, should imagine that 
the revolutionary government of France would take the advice 
of the late Lord Stanhope, as to the disposal of their monarch, 
even though that advice should come backed by the authority 
of so great a politician as Bishop Watson. The veriest 'Tiro 
at an academical spouting club, in all the ebullition of youthful 
patriotism, could scarcely have indulged a more absurd reverie. 
Yet this is the man that is to be compared with Burnet and 
with Swift. ‘Though launching out into politics beyond the 
line of their profession, these two great men never were im- 
mersed beyond the depth of their intellect. The latter espe- 
cially was deeply versed in all the machinery of the state, 
and held the master-key to the human heart. ‘Though splenetic 
and rancorous within himself, Swift had too much dignity and 
pride to degrade himself and to disgust his readers with insolent 
and endless complaints of disappointment and neglect. The 
arrows of Swift were poimted with wit, and pierced the very 
vitals of his enemies : the ponderous javelin of Watson is armed 
and loaded with lead, and falls broken to the ground before it 
can inflict its blow. 

One of the great subjects of Bishop Watson’s self-panegyric, 
is his spirit of independence. If by independence he means 
inconsistency, we give him full credit for all that be can desire. 
We have now open before us a volume in which appears first 
an assize sermon, preached in 1769, of which the highest tory 
need not have been ashamed. In this we read of “ the people’s 
Wantonness ; giddy individuals; seditious corporations; disobe- 
dient colonies ; confidence in the ability and integrity of those 
set over us ; insulting the laws and affronting the religion of the 
country.” 

In 1776, however, we find an harangue of rather a different 
texture: “ political prostitution; bad ministers and venal repre- 
sentatives ; degenerate parliaments and tyrannic governments ; 
the dignity, the authority, and the judgment of the people,” float 
before our eyes in all the rancorous malignity of ultra whiggism. 
Quem sequar aut quem. The two discourses stand close to 
each other, like the positive and negative electrical jars, with a 
8ou-conducting medium of a charity sermon between them to 
prevent 
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prevent the explosion. We ought to add, that the latter of these 
is dedicated to the Duke of Grafton, who, at that time, we 
believe, had quarrelled with the ministry. 

Is a perpetual harping upon the string of advancement, we 
would ask, any very remarkable signal of mdependence ? Inde. 
pendence, in our view of the matter, consists, to use a very 
homely phrase, “ in doing our duty in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call us;” without passion or pride, hope 
or fear, neither seeking nor rejecting advancement, but by an 
able and a faithful discharge of our present duty, proving and 
proclaiming our fitness for a higher. 

From the Memoirs before us, it would appear, that to every 
administration, in regular order, from that of Lord Shelburne to 
that of Mr. Perceval, did the bishop offer his services; it would 
farther appear that by every one were these proffered services suc- 
cessively rejected. fine alle lacryna. Nor would he allowa 
moment for debate; if the door was not opened immediately to 
his demand, he proceeded, like other patriots, most mdepend- 
ently to smash the windows, and then complains that a first floor 
chamber in the house is so cruelly refused him. 

Sometimes, however, the Bishop is a great Reformer. He 
informs us, that Luther’s temper and talents (i. e. Ais own) were 
wanted. 

1. To abolish tithes. He himself holding two valuable 
livings. 

Il. To extinguish pluralities. He himself having been in 
possession of fourteen pieces of preferment. 

LIL. To enforce residence. He himself residing on no one of 
them. = , 

IV. To confine episcopacy to the overseeing of dioceses. He 
himself being rxAcoxdaos, if andeed he were a oxomds at all, amidst 
the mountains of Westmoreland. 

Luther’s talents and temper were indeed required, but at what 
point it would be probable that be would begin his reform, we 
leave for our readers to determine. We shall make but one ex- 
tract more, and then we shall conclude our remarks upon thie 
extraordinary volume. 


“ * We live in singular times. No history, ancient or modern, 
furnishes an example similar to what has happened in France; an 
example of a whole people (the exceptions are not worthy of no 
tice) divesting themselves of the prejudices of birth and education, 
in civil and religious concerns, and adopting the principles of phi- 
losophy and good sense. ; 

“ * I speak only of the general outline of their constitution ; pid- 
dling objections may be made to particilar parts, and ex perience 
will point out the necessity of reconsidering many things. But 
notwithstanding 
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notwithstanding all the ridicule which apostate Whigs have at- 
tempted to throw on the rights of man, such rights are tounded 
in nature; they exist antecedent to and independent of civil so- 
ciety; and the French constitution is the only one in the world 
which has deliberately asserted these rights, and supported them in 
their full extent. 

“ ¢ In England we want not a fundamental revolution, but we 
certainly want a reform both in the civil and ecclesiastical part of 
our Constitution ; men’s minds, however, I think, are not yet gene- 
rally prepared for admitting its necessity, A reformer of Luther's 
temper and talents would, in five years, persuade the people to 
compel the pafliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, 
to enforce residence, to confine episcopacy to the overseeing of 
dioceses, to expunge the Athanasian Creed from our Liturgy, to 
free Dissenters from test acts, and the ministers of the establish- 
ment from subscription to human articles of faith. These, and 
other matters respecting the church, ought to be done. I want 
not courage to attempt doing what I think ought to be done, and 
Tam not held back by considerations of personal interest ; but my 
temper is peaceable, I dislike contention, and trust that the still 
voice of réason will at length be heard.’ ”’ P. 255. 


And now, let us fairly ask, what right had Bishop Watson to 
indulge himself in all the rancour and malignity of disappointed 
hope. His services, and we shall be the last to undervalue their 
importance, were all paid for in advance. Valuable livings, an 
archdeaconry, the divinity chair, the bishopric itself, were all 
crowded into his account, without one atom of value received, 
either by Church or State, in return for such rapid and accumu- 
lated advancement, excepting his Letters to Gibbon, which cer- 
tainly are but a second rate performance, if we estimate them either 
by what others produced on the same subject, or by what their 
author himself subsequently brought forward. For his answer to 
Paine, the highest reward, which either money or station could af- 
ford, was undoubtedly due—and it was paid. ‘Though his bishopric 
self was disgracefully poor, yet the preferment which he held 
in conjunction with it, made ample amends. Could he have 
remembered how many of the best bulwarks of our Church 
have been content, like Hooker of old, to eat their bread in 
privacy and peace—to bring labour and learning, far exceeding 
his, to the support of their holy cause—to look for no reward 
beyond the hope of accepted service— Bishop Watson might not 
peihaps have felt himself a disappomted man. 

Data sint ipsis guoque fala sepulchris is our sincere and 
heart-felt wish. May this mausoleum of pride, of petulance, 
and of malignity, which his own band has raised, soon crumble 
imto dust. May bis fair fame, for the sake of that cause oe 
whic 
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which it is connected, again revive, and disencumber itself from 
this wretched sepulchre, on which his own pen has inscribed, in 
painful characters, FELO DE SE, 







































Art. XI. 4 Discourse, delivered on the Opening of the 
Liverpool Royal Institution, 25th November, 1817. By 
William Roscoe, Esq. 4to. 79 pp. Cadell and Davies. 
ISt7. 


WEE feel assured of gratifying our readers, by introducing any 
production from the pen of the author of Lorenzo de Medicis, 
to their notice ; considered, however, in itself, the composition 
before us, would not, at first sight, seem to promise much that 
can reasonably be expected to interest the public generally. The 
occasion, and professed object of it, were both of them of a 
local nature. It was written for the purpose of being pronounced 
before a committee of which Mr. Roscoe was chosen chairman, 
assembled for the purpose of establishing, upon a large and libe- 
ral scale, wan academical Institution in the town of Liverpool. 
The specific objects and views of those by whom the undertaking 
was originally projected, and the particular principles upon which 
it is to be conducted, when finally carried mto execution, are not 
stated in the present Discourse. Upon these subjects, we are 
referred for information to the detailed Plan and Report of the 
committee. ‘This is not in our possession; but if we may be 
allowed to form a judgment concerning the scope and spirit of 
the particular veinialans which it is intended to institute, from 
the outline contained in the following eloquent abstract of the 
general views which the founders of the Institution would appear 
to entertain, we think that both they, and their venerable chair- 
man, are well entitled to the support and approbation, which 
they seem to have met with from their townsmen. 


“* Whatever therefore tends to debilitate the minds of youth; to 
alienate them from graver pursuits; and to call them away from 
those more serious and indispensable obligations which ought to 
form the column, on which the capital may at length be erected, 
is not only injurious to the concerns of real life, but actually defeats 
its own object. It is to the union of the pursuits of literature with 
the aflairs of the world, that we are to look forwards towards the 
improvement of both; towards the stability and foundation of the 
one, and the grace and ornament of the other; and this union is 
most likely to be effected by establishments in the nature of the 
present Institution, founded in the midst of a great commercial 
ov) com- 
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community, and holding out opportunities of instruction, not onl 
to those intended for the higher and more independant ranks of life, 
but for those who, amidst the duties of an active profession, or the 
engagements ol mercantile concerns, wish to cultivate their intellec. 
tual powers and acquirements, 

« Nor is it to the period of youth alone that the purposes of this 
Institution are intended to be confined, Education is the proper 
employment, not only of our eurly years, but of our whole lives; 
aud they Who, satisfied with their attainments, neglect to avail 
themselves of the improvements which are daily a lace in 
every department of human knowledge, will in a tew years have the 
mortification to find themselves surpassed by much younger rivals, 
In order to afford the best possible opportunity of preventing such 
aresult, it is the avowed object of this Institution, not only to 
establish a system of Academical Education, but to draw from 
every part of the united kingdoms the best instructors that can be 
obtained, on those subjects which are of the first importance and 
the hiphest interest to mankind. By these means an establishment 
will be formed, original in its plan, and efficient in its operation; 
affording to the inhabitants of this great town an opportunity of 
domestic instruction for their children, equal, it is hoped, to any 
thut can elsewhere be obtained; and preventing the necessity of 
resorting to those distant seminaries, where amidst the promiscuous 
society of youthful associates, the character is left to be formed as 
chance and circumstances may direct. Nor will the course of ine 
struction cease with the period of manhvod ; but will be continued 
for the use of those who may choose to avail themselves of it in 
future life; thereby carrying the acquirements of youth into real 
use; applying them to the practical concerns of the world, and 
preventing, as far as possible, that absurd and intire relinquishment 
ofthe benefits and attainments of education, which generally takes 
Place at the precise time when they should be converted to their 
host useful and important purposes. — 

“On the present occazion ] shall not trespass further on your 
indulgence, than to mention one other object, which appears to me 
to be perfectly within the scope of this lustitution. The great end 
of all education is to form the character and regulate the conduct 
of life; and every department of it must be considered merely as 
auxiliary tu this purpose. Experience, however, shews that it ts 
One thing to acquire the knowledge of rules and precepts, and 
another to apply them to practice ; as a mechanic may possess the 
implements of his profession without having acquired the skill to 
use them, ‘The same observation applics, perhaps yet more strongly, 
to all those precepts which are intended to iaheanes the moral 
character and regulate the conduct of life. For this purpose vari- 
OWs systems of ethics have been formed, by which the rules of moral 
duty are laid down in the most explicit and satisfactory manner: 
hor has there, perhaps, been any neglect in inculcating these sys- 
tems on the minds of our young men, who, in many instances, study 
these works as an essential part of their education, and become ne 
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unskilful disputants on their most important topics. But between 
the impressing these systems on the memory, and the giving them 
an operative influence on the conduct and on the heart, there is 
still an essential difference. [tis one thing to extend our know. 
ledge, aud another to improve our disposition and influence our 
will. It seems then essentially necessary to a complete system of 
education, that the principles of moral conduct, as laid down by 
our most distinguished writers, should be inforced and recommended 
to practice by every inducement that instruction and persuasion 
can supply. [tis theretore my earnest wish that in addition to the 
various scientific and literary subjects already proposed by this 
Institution, a series of Lectures should be delivered on the torma- 
tion of character, and the conduct of life ; intended to exemplify 
the rules of morality, and to inforee the practice of them, not 
merely by a scientific clucidation, but by a practical view of the 
affairs of the world, the consequences of a neglect or performance 
of the various duties of life, by the influence of the feelings, the 
dictates of conscience, and above all, by the sublime sanctions of 
the Religion we profess. By these means, and by these alone, the 
various acquisitions made in every department of science oF taste 
will be concentrated in one point, directed to one great object. and 
applied to their proper purpose—the illustration and pertection ot 
the human character.” P. 74. 


Such sentiments as these do honour to Mr. Roscoe, and we 
trust that they are shared by all those on whom the management 
of the Institution is likely to devolve. If there be one class of 
youths, with respect to whom, more than to any other, a reli- 
gious education is especially important, it is that particular class 
who are to be the objects of this foundation ; for there is no 
walk of life, in which so many temptations to deviate from the 
straight line of integrity, must necessarily occur, as im that te 
which the great proportion of the youth of a large commercial 
town, like Liverpool, will naturally be destined. If it be the 
aim, as it appears to be, of Mr. Roscoe and his friends, to give 
increased weight and respectability to the character of the English 
merchant, so far as the influence of their exertions can be sup- 
posed to extend, it is important that they should commence the* 
foundation, by thoroughly digesting some practical system for 
the control and superivtendance of the conduct and principles of 
those, whose education they take charge of. ‘The first quality ™ 
the character of a merchant, and that upon which intellectual 
qualities must be engrafted, before they can be really ornamental, 
isa high sense of imtegrity ; it is by this standard, that the re 
speetability of commercial men will always, in the first instance, 
be tried; taste aud learning, are abstractedly valuable to them, 


only as they are members of society in general; as members of 


a distinct class of the community, the weight that belongs to ov 
public 
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public character, will necessarily depend upon their conparative 
superiority in those appropriate qualities and acquireuents, that 
belong more directly to their particular duties. ‘These remarks 
were suggested to us, in the first instance, by the quotation which 
we have just had the pleasure of extracting ; but we are induced 
to add a few words more upon the subject, in consequence of 
some other passages mm ihe Discourse before us, which we con- 
fess do not appear to us, quite so judicious as night be, with 
reference to the particular occasion on which it was delivered. 
We qualify our dissent 1 this manner, because, in a general 
point of view, the sentiments and opinions which it contains, are 
unexceptionably just; perhaps the leading fault to be found with 
the Discourse is, that they are, for the most part, somewhat too 
undeniably so. We cannot, however, forbear observing, that- 
if the objects of those who are to preside over the interests of the 
Institution, may be collected from the apparent complexion of 
Mr, Roscoe’s views upon the subject, we should entertain serious 
doubts, whether the hopes of the public-spirited individuals, by 
whom it has been projected, are likely to be realized. We have 
noticed, that not m any part of the Discourse, is the most dis- 
tant allusion once made, to any of those studies and pyrsuits, 
which appear to have any peculiar connection with what might 
be thought the appropriate objects of a mercantile man’s educa- 
on. It is the interests of poetry, and painting, and the fine 
ats, that our amiable author seems to have bad exclusively in 
his eye, during the composition of the Discourse before us; and 
upon these his observations are commonly sufficiently just ; but 
we must take the liberty of remarking that, if a principal object 
of the Institution which has given occasion to his observations, 
be expressly to engraft a taste for polite hterature and the fine 
arts, upon the taste which every man, and the mercantile man 
uo less than others, ought to feel for the business of his particu- 
lar profession, it is a project which cannot, we think, be com- 
mended on the score of public uulity. It would not, we con- 
fess, yive us pleasure to hear, that a taste for auy liberal aud 
elegant pursuit, was directly discouraged in an Institution for 
public education; but we feel no hesitation in saying, that, con- 
sidering the ultimate destination of those for whose benetit the 
Institution which we are now speaking of, is intended, we do 
think it quite unnecessary, that direct and formal encouragement 
should be afforded to any, except such studies as are either 
remotely or immediately connected with a knowledge of. trade 
in all its various branches and relations. If young mea have no 
taste naturally for literature, to force it upon their minds, only 


destroys the truth aud simplicity of their character; and often 


Prevents the cultivation of many useful, though perhaps less 
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shewy, talents, to which the quality of the soil may have bees 
really adapted. And, on the other haa, where a taste for the 
belles-lettres is implanted in the mind by nature, there is sel- 
dom occasion to encourage the cultivation of it, by any bounty; 
the exercise of it, is in itself so pleasurable, that it ¢ monly 
demands no ordinary strength of mind, in the possessor 8F it, to 
prevent it from superseding all relish for the toilsome pursuits of 
what, after all, form the proper business of life, with res 
to mankind iu general. No views are really liberal, except those 
which are practicable and useful. [f it be the wish of the 
Directors of the Institution in question, to give a tone of intelli- 
geuce and liberality to the minds of the rising generation of 
Liverpool, let them elevate and ennoble the profession which it 
is intended that they should pursue. ‘This can be accomplished 
in no other way, than by enlightening their understandings as 
merchants ; teach them the general principles upon which trade 
ought to be conducted; instruct them in all the various branches 
of knowledge, upon which the successful pursuit of it, mainly 
depends ; in short, instead of leaving them to collect their no- 
tions of the nature and maxims of commerce, from the routine 
of the counting-house, or the vulgar prejudices of the exchange, 
let them be instructed in their profession, as in a science. By 
this means, they will be rendered both more useful and more 
enlightened members of society; but they will be rendered 
neither the one nor the other, by imbuing them with a smatter- 
ing in science, and teaching them to repeat by rote, all the thread- 
bare truths and common-places, which are so frequent in the 
mouths of those who call themselves, and are sometimes called 
by others, men of taste. But we fear we are travelling too fu 
from the business in hand, which is, the nature aud merits of 
Mr. Roscoe’s Discourse, and not those of the Liverpool Aca- 
demical Institution. The truth is, that with respect to the for- 
mer, we have not found much scope for literary criticism. Mr. 
Roscoe’s style is, perhaps, somewhat deficient in force and pre- 
cision, and, in the present instance, the tone of it is certainly too 
much raised above the proper level of prose; but this fault 
belongs rather to the occasion on which it was delivered, thao 
to the Discourse itself, which was necessarily rather an oration 
than an essay. If there be any fault to be found with the matter 
of the Discourse, we should mention its generality, and the 
almost total absence of all specific and practical views. ‘The 
following passage is more free from the taults which we have 
on noticed, than almost any other in the Discourse ; as it will 
ve upon the minds of our readers, a favourable impressioa 
ef the general elegance of the composition, we shall conclude 


eur remarks by extracting it, for their pleasure. nel 
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“ But another striking distinction between a despotic and a po- 
pular government, as applied to the improvement of the human in- 
tellect, still remains to be noticed. In the former, as the adminis- 
tration of public affairs is concentred in an individual, who is 
jealous of any interference in the exercise of his authority, a large 
field afenquiry and of improvement is shut out from the investiga- . 
tion oPthe people, whose chief incitement to exertion is the hope of 
those favours and rewards which the sovereign may think proper to 
bestow. Butin a state which partakes of the nature of a popular 
government, the path to distinction, to honour, to wealth, and to 
importance, is open to all, and the success of every individual will, 
in general, be in proportion to his vigilance and his talents, The 
studies of literature are only a reflexion or shadow of the transac- 
tious of real life; and he who is a stranger to the hopes and fears, 
to the passions and emotions which agitate the mind in the affairs of 
the world, however he may be conversant with words and modes of 
expression, will only repeat, perhaps in a more elegant form, the 
ideas of others, but will never attain that originality and strength of 
thought, which. is only derived from close examination and long 
observation of actual life. Wherever we turn our eyes on the an- 
nals of literature, we find its brightest ornaments amongst those who 
have retired from the field, from the senate, or from the bar, to 
bend the strength of their well exercised and indefatigable minds 
towards the pursuits of science or the cultivation of taste2 Ft is 
they who have not only supplied the materials of history, but have 
taught the right use of those materials. In their works we see the 
living picture of mankind, such as he has been in all ages and in all 
his variations. It is they who have given animation and reality to 
these studies, which without their frequent interference and power- 
ful aid, would long since have degenerated into puerile and effemi- 
hate amusements.” P. 35, 


We shall now take our leave of Mr. Roscoe, with thanks for 
the pleasure which his Discourse has really afforded to us, and 
in perfect confidence that the frankness with which we have ex- 
pressed ourselves upon the subject of it, will be placed by him 
tg its proper account. 





Art. XII. Mandevitle: a Tale of the Seventeenth Century 
in England. By William Godwin. $3 vols. 12mo. Il, Is. 
Longman and Co. 1817. 


WHOEVER ‘has been condemned to travel across Bagshot 
Heath, on a dull, cold, drizzly morning, will be best able to 
comprehend the sersations which we felt in our journey through 
these three tiresome volumes. With just wildness enough to 
distress 
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distress the eye, without awakening the imagination, one bleak, 
black, poverty-stricken prospect presents itself to the view. ‘Loo 
barren for cultivation, too dull for romance, the only idea which 
it can generate in the mind of the traveller, is that of weariness 
and disgust. With nevwher plot nor incident, with neither cha- 
racter nor moral, what possible claims it can have upon the pub- 
lic attention, we cannot imagine. [t contains little more than 
the ravings of a selfish, silly man, bred up under the roof of an 
uncle, as selfish and silly as himself. From thence he goes to 
Winchester (where Mr. Godwin informs us, that the boys wear 
crape gowns) in which celebrated school our hero gets cox- 
comb’s allowance, a few kicks and cuffs from bis more rational 
companions. Here he conceives a tremendous disgust to a 
young man, whose only demerit appears to be an excess of kind- 
ess and generosity, and with the aforesaid disgust he torments 
himself and his readers, for three whole volumes. Surfeited as 
we already have been, with the black broth of moody melan- 
choly, and the sublimity of self, we are the less inclined to 
sicken ourselves with the dull dregs of this twenty times repeated 
dish. Our poetical Lord will occasionally redeem the obscurity 
and sameness of his portrait, by a few touches of etherial light. 
Mr. Godwin preserves, most steadily, the dark and dreary course 
which his dullness bas pointed out. The noble Lord is both 
a painter, and a poet. Mr. Godwin is neither painter, poet, 
moralist, nor any thing else, that we can imagine, except a de 
votee to most impenetrable, and most impracticable obscurity. 
What end Mr. Godwin can have proposed to himself in fram- 
mg so dull and tedious a rhapsody, we are at a loss to imagine. 
If it be either to interest, or to amuse the world, we must in- 
form him, that he has missed his aim, for the world will not be 
amused with sulks at second-hand ; if it be to display his genius, 
we will leave him to his own admiration, and no longer disturb his 
reveries. Let us take the tirst passage that opens upon us, (for 


one is much the same as another) and prove that our criticism 
Is just. 


It is impossible to express what I felt, while Mallison related 
these particulars, It was as it my brain-pan had been laid open, 
and all the conceptions and knots of ideas which had been stored 
there, Were given to irretrevable confusion. Man is the creature 
of experience, From. intuncy to age we accumulate from year to 
veaur a certain knowledge which serves us for the guide of our 
actions, We observe the succcssion of day and night, summer and 
Witter, seed-time and harvest, md regulate our conduct by the be- 
ol that that succession will take place in future. We conceive 
bat fire will burn, and that water will drown. And there are cef 
tain expectations that we form respecting our fellowemen, their 
treatment 
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treatment of us, the power of motives, and their approbation and 
disapprobation, upon which we no less confidently rely, than upon 
these phenomena of nature. But, if what Mallison tokl me was 
true, all that I had learned, and the inferences I had been accuse 
tomed to draw from it, were to go for nothing. ‘* The moon had 
come more near the earth than she was wont, and made men mad.’ 
Or rather, the whole harmony, and all the constellations of heaven, 
were moved from their place, and chaos was come again, 

“ I know not that I can make any one that reads these pages, 
understand the sensation that thus came over me. From the da 
on which the Mercurius Politecus reached me, I in reality obtained 
anew life. To change one’s condition, from darkness to light, from 
imprisonment to liberty, from a sandy and st rile desert to all that 
nature pours out of profusion and resistless beauty on her most 
faroured spots,—no, these are metaphors, and do not at all come 
near the thing I would record. It was utter and entire hopelessness 
from which I had escaped, it was Tantalus’s thirst, it was the dream 
of the man who distinctly sees all that is most dear to him perishing 
before his face, and teels his joints unnerved as by some magician’s 
spell, and himself incapable of stretching out a finger to save them. 

“ Till T was thus unexpectedly delivered, I did not understand 
the extent of my misery. Human nature docs not enable us to 
sufler beyond a given point. When there is no longer hope, our 
sensations become deadened, our power of apprehending  be- 
numbed, we are the statues of despair, and no more. A slow and 
a nerveless fever comes over us; the skin is dry; the tongue is 
parched ; the heart sinks within us; and every principle of life is 
deprived of its tension and its elasticity. We scarcely know this ; 
we do but half lament it. But, once open the dour of hope, once 
letin the fresh and living breeze to which the tace of earth js in- 
debted for all its graciousness, how we gasp and pant with the feel- 
ing of renovated existence! Then we perceive how wretched we 
were, and are astonished we sheuld not have known it. Then first 
we apprehend the full meaning of all that can be expressed by the 
word Misery. 

“ Well then; the obstacle that stood between me and the career 
of glory was removed. I was once more vested with the rights of 
man; and all that man, with talents, with favourable circumstances, 
aud with diligence, could achieve, | might hope for. Clifford and 
| had changed places. It was thus that I understood the situation. 
But all this, if the report of Mallison were to be oelieved, was 
ulleriy reversed. 

“ Now it was, that I truly hated. Now it was, that I felt that 
Clifford was my fate, and that, as long as he existed, I must give 
inyself up to the last despair, For me the order of the universe 
was suspended ; all that was most ancient and established in the 
system of created things was annulled ; virtue was no longer virtue, 
and vice no longer vice. This utter subversion related to me, and 
tie alone ; every where else, in every corner of the many-peopled 
globe, things went en right; J, and 1 only, was shut out of the pate 
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of humanised socicty. Whatever I might do, how pure and vir. 
fuous soever, was to be the meat for calumny to feed on: whatever 
Clifford might do, he was a privileged person ; a circle of glory for 
ever surrounded his head; he wight 


* meme trace huge forests, and unharboured heaths; 


Yea there, where very desolation dwells, 
By grots, and caverns, shagged with horrid shades, 


he might pass on unhurf, like queen Editha among the burning 
ploughshares, or the three children in the fiery furnace, when * not 
a hair of their head was singed, nor the colour of their garments 
was changed, and the smell of the fire had not passed upon them, 
A condition like this is to be found only in the wild creations of 
fancy, or in the legends of a credulous and spectre-haunted super- 
stition. ButT can imagine how a champion would feel, who found 
his frail and human-conditioned limbs staked in moital combat 
against ove who * bore a charmed life.’ And such feclings were 
mine. Preternatural horror, and deep despair ; a rebellious spirit, 
blaspheming against fate and the Lord of all things, and fearfully 
impressed with the unjust and unequal measure that was dealt out 
tome. The blows I should strike seemed to be unaccompanied 
with the slightest hope of effect; but i was, on that account, only 
incited to strike with more resolved aim, and a more desperate fury.’ 


Vol. IT, P. ist. 


Would our readers like a little more of this sublimity? They 
shall have it. 


“« Clifford then was to marry Henrictta. I thought it too much 
that he lived; and he was to marry my sister—this hateful thing, 
this loathsome spider, this execration to latest posterity, this thing, 
not less hateful in the eyes of God, than of Mandeville. I would 
sooner have seen her spotted with the plague ; I would sooner have 
seen her barked and crusted over with the foulest leprosy ; sooner, 
ten thousand times sooner, I would have followed her to the grave 
—than that she should touch thisman. If I had closed her eyes in 
death, if I had seen the king of terrors triumphing on her pale 
cheek, if I had looked at those beloved limbs inclosed in a shroud, 
and deposited in a coffin, if I had followed her hearse, and heard 
the stiffened clods rattling on the chest that contained her remains, 
that would have been a day of jubilee to me:—for she would have 
been uncontaminated. All stories ef rape and violence, and the 
infinitely diversified excesses of human brutality, would have bee» 
tenderness, and beauty, and fragrance to this: for the mind of 
Henrietta was corrupted, and her will consented. 

« What a mockery is enumeration in a case like mine! At this 
distant period it is a sort of consolation to me, to analyse and count 
up the different ingredients of which my cup was composed ; but, 
at the time itself, it was all one mighty drench of ary in which 
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nothing was distinguished. My soul was chaos. A thick co’ 
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the ‘ dunnest smoke of hell’ came over me. I was wrapped round 
with five fold darkness, a smother, that stopped my breath, and 
penetrated through all the coverings and integuments of the body, 
and turned my very bones into jelly. Oh, nothing so discomfiting, 
so helpless, and so hopeless, was ever felt by any other human be~ 
ing. Despair is a term altogether inadequate to express it. It 
overwhelmed me with the full sense of my misery, and left me with- 
out the power or conception, that I could any way relieve myself 
from, or escape it. 

“« I was a sensible time in this deplorable condition. But then 
my soul, which had fled away and was gone, came back to me, 
I shook myself, and stretched my limbs, as a man might be sup- 
posed to do, at just coming out from a dungeon, where every thing 
was stagnant and poisonous, and where he seemed to have been con- 
signed tp eternal oblivion. I awoke from a sleep more deadly and 
oppressive, than that from which the whole world shall be roused 
by the last trumpet. I viewed my murderers, Clifford and Hen- 
rietta, trampling on my lifeless limbs with looks of scorn. I never 
saw such looks. Diabolical triumph sat on the lips of each. Inhu- 
man laughter flayed and mangled my ears like a hundred lancets. 
The pointed finger, the gesture of mingled hatred and contempt, 
spoke their secret soul. I raised myself trom the earth, and stood 
in an erect posture. At length they caught my eye fixed on 
them, and they suddenly became blank: they spoke not, they 
moved not, they uttered not a sound: their hue became ghastly, 
their features indistinct, their outline dim, they melted into air: I 
was left alone. All this I saw with a depth of apprehension, and a 
graduating of vision, that, as it appears to me, exceeded all the rea- 
lities of my preceding life. 

“ Full of this vision, my blood seethed and bubbled in my veius. 
I exclaimed with all the energy of rage © * They insult and despise 
me; they count me for nothing. Yes, 1 know they think, the mo- 
ment I hear of their execrable crime, [ shall become transfixed and 
insensible ; my heart shall burst with a thousand flaws; | shall be 
like one struck with heaven’s lightning, and turned at once into a 
brittle and marrowless cinder. They are mistaken. ‘There is a vi- 
vifying principle within me, that they remember not: vengeance, 
inextinguishable vengeance ! They think, that the world is theirs; 
that they walk, crowned with garlands, and welcomed with choruses 
of joy, that they. have no enemy to contend with, By heaven, itis 
not so! I will pursue them for ever; they shall feel me. ‘ Sleep 
shall, neither night nor day, hang upon their penthouse lids ;’ 
through toilsome and insupportable years their flesh shall waste and 
be dried up with sorrow. They shall become as miserable, if pos- 
sible, as by their wantor and savage cruelty they have made the 
brother of Henrietta. 

“ « Henrietta, | foolishly flattered myself, was bound to me by 
indissoluble ties of nature, flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bone. 
She has cast me off; she treats me as an alien to her blood : —_ 
gards 
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gards me with indifference; she places her delight in inflicting on 
me the most dreadful injury. By heaven, I will not be thus treated 
with impunity. Thou hast rejected me; I also will reject thee. | 
renounce all kindred. All weakness, fondness, tenderness past, 
the nameless arts and endearments by which thou hast wound thy- 
self round my soul, shall preserve no traces in the volume of my 
brain. I am vengeance, and nothing else. I feel that I have no- 
thing of human uature left withinme. ‘ My heart is turned to 
stone: I strike it, and it hurts my hand.’ I will pursue her for 
ever. Ifshe has children—Ha! they will be the children of Clif: 
tord—living, substantial beings, in whom the blood of Clifford and 
of Mandeville shall be mingled together !—Can nature sustain such 
monsters ?— Will not the demons themselves, tenants of the deepest 
hell, laugh with unhuman joy to behold them ?—I will steal tnem 
from her; I will teach them to hate her; I will make them my 
instruments of vengeance. How it will delight me, what mitiga- 
tion will it bring to the fire that burns within me, to see their infant 
fingers stream with their parents’ blood!’ 

** Such was the train of reflections that Holloway’s intelligence 
produced within me. From the state of a man, palsied with asto- 
nishment and horror, which was the first effect, 1 mounted inte 
supernatural energy.’’ Vol, III. p. 319. 


And what, will our readers guess, was the first act of this 
“ supernatural energy.” ‘Thunder—lightning—blood—or bul- 
lets? No such thing : he orders his horse and canters off. 

Before parting with Mr. Godwin, we must make one serious 
objection to the present work. ‘The perpetual perversions of 
Scripture language, to dress up and trick out his own self-sub- 
limities, are at once disgusting and profane. Mr. Godwin has 
the privilege of every yue born Englishman, of treating the 
world with as many vagaries as he may think fit, but he must 
not prostitute the language of Sacred Writ to add a stimulus to 
dullness, or a zest to absurdity. 
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contents are well set forth in the title-page ; and it will be suffi. 
cient for us to say, that Mr. Britton seems faithfully to have 
performed what he undertook. We hope he will receive sufti- 
cient encouragement to induce him to proceed with the proposed 
publication of a similar Vade-Mecum to each of our cathedrals. 
‘The traveller will then be enabled to furnish himself, at a cheap 
rate, and in a convenient form, with that information respecting 
these objects of uational curiosity and veneration, which he will 
now look for in vain in the flimsy and inaccurate local compila- 
tions, by a strange misnomer, entitled “ guides.” 
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Droty, Brewer. 6d, 

An Improved System of Book-keeping, being an Introduction to Papps’ Im. 
proved Account Books, tor which he has obtawed His Majesty's Royal Letters 
Pateut. By Thomas Papps, Accountant. 4to, 15s. 

Observations on the State of Lreland, principally directed to its Agricultare and 
Raral Populacion ; ma Series ot Letters written on a Tour through that Country. 
By J. C. Carwen, Esq. M.V. 2 vols. 11. 1s, 

A Theory of the Moral and Physical System of the Universe, demonstrated by 
Analogy ; in which the Elements of general Science are explained upon a Prin- 
aplee:tirely new. By F. M. Macyab, Esq. Solicitor of the Supreme Court of 
Scotland, 

ibe Cambridge University Calendar for 1818. 6s. 

Seientific Tables; or the Juvenile Stadent’s Classical Guide to the Sciences. 
Ho, 11, ds. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
The Fourth and Last Canto of Childe I/arold, will be pub- 


lished on the 14th of April. It ‘forms, with the Notes, an oc- 
tavo volume. At the same time will be published a Volume, 
entitled /astorical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe 
lvrold. By John Hobhouse, Esq. 

Mr. Hallam’s View of the State of Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages, will be published in April, in two Volumes 4to. 

The Rev. Tomas Hodgson, the translator of Juvenal, Kc. 
has in the press a Poem, entitled Te Friends, which will be 
published in a few days. 

The first number of Mr. Hakewiil’s Picturesque Tour of 
Ituly, illustrative of, and with references to, the Text of Addi- 
son, Eustace and Forsyth’s Travels, will be published on the 
first of May, with Plates by Cooke, Pye, Scott, Titler, &c. &c. 

Mr. Milmau’s new Poem, entitled Samar, Lord of the 
Bright City, will make au octavo Volume, and will be ready 
early in April. 

A curious and interesting MS. of the celebrated Dr. Aing, 
of St. Mary's, Oxford, has lately been discovered, contaming 
‘ ‘ Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes and Reminiscences of his Own Times, ad will be 
published immediately. | 

The Author of Curiosities of Literature bas nearly ready for 

publication a work, on the Literary Character, illustrated by 
the History of Men of Genius, drawn from their own Feelings 
and Confessions. 
_ Mr. Henry Bankes, M.P. has compleated The Civil and 
Constitutional History of Rome, from tis Foundation to the 
Age of Augustus, which will appear in a few days, im two Vo.. 
lumes, octavo. 

Mr. Macdonald Kenneir’s Journey through Aisa Minor, 
Armenia, and Koordistan, will be published m April. 

A new Volume, On tie Diseases of the Eye, by the late Mr. 
Ware, is in the press. 

Mr. T. Yeates will shortly publish a work, eatitled Indian 
Church History, or Notices relating to the first planting of the 
Gospel in Syria, Afesopotamia, and India. Connpiled chiefly 
from the Syrian Chronicles, with an account of the first Chris- 
tian Missions in China. 

Two Volumes of Sermons, on Practical Subjects, by Dr. 
Witham Barrow, Prebendary of Southwell, will be pablished 
im the course of the month of April. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. James Bryce, of Ca 
culta, is m the press. 

Mr. S. F. Gray, Apothecary, and Feacher of Botany and 
Materia Medica, has m the press a work, intended to serve as 
a Supplement to the several Pharmacopeias, containing the me- 
dical use of all sach Plants as have been hitherto examined, and 
an arrangement of them. . ' 

Mr. 4. Schreiber is printing a work, entitled The Travellers 
Guide down the Rhine; descnbing the modes of conveyance, 
the picturesque scenery, ard such other objects as can interest 8 
stranger, ur facilitate his journey; with a large AMdp of the 

Rhine. 

The Second Volume of Mr. Woodhouse’s dstronomy, con 

tuining the physical part. 





ERRATA in ovr last Number. 

P. 137. 1.2. (for “ civil and religious,” read “ religious and civil” 
P. 361. }. 33. ** less,” read “ ass” 

lL. §8. to,” read “ in” 
P. 105. 1.17. * more,” rcad “ once” 
P. 197. 1. 12. — “ approximating,” read “ approaching” é 

1. 27. « proved,” read “ formed” | 
P. 234. h 2. ““ declare,” read “ declaim” 
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